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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Is it a courteous or even a decent proceeding to put up the 
personal remains of the monarchs of a friendly Power to 
public auction ? And does it make it any better when that 
Power is under cur protection? These reflections might 
have occurred to a good many people who attended the sale 
of Ptolemy II. and other rulers of Egypt the other day. 
The indelicacy of offering the Queen of Babylon to the 
highest bidder needs no comment; and even ‘‘ a Peruvian 
lady,” though anonymous, might well complain of being 
called ‘‘a lot’’ (though thought so little of) and knocked 
down bya person of the opposite sex. ‘To have built a 
Pyramid that cost years of labour and ensured ‘‘ snug 
lying” for oneself, regardless of expense, and then to be 
sold, amid jeers, in a London auction-room, seems to be as 
ironical a fate as Destiny could have in store for mortal. 
‘* Imperious Caesar dead and changed to clay ’’ was at least 
put (by the poet) to a useful object, and by comparison 
was to be envied. Nevertheless, whatever indignities 
these silent martyrs to curiosities may suffer, a certain 
awe and pathos, owed to their antiquity, will always 
belong to them. Here are men who lived and moved as 
we do four thousand years ago !— 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have rolled ; 

Statue of flesh—immortal of the dead! 
Unperishable type of evanescence ! 

Posthumous man, who quittest thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecayed in our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment Morning, 
When the great Trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 


The being mummified in a first-class manner was an 
expensive business, throwing our present most fashionable 
methods of burial (‘‘ feelings of relatives consulted and a 
gravelly soil”) quite into the shade. The three processes 
cost, according to some authorities, over a thousand 
pounds. And all this solicitude was in vain. Even so 
early as the seventeenth century we find the author of 
‘**Religio Medici ” writing: ‘‘The Egyptian mummies 
which Cambyses and Time have spared, Avarice now 
consumeth. Mummy is become merchandise, Mizraim 
cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” ‘In 
1616,” says Purchas, ‘‘ six hundred pounds of mummy 
was brought home for the Turkey company in picces.”’ 
This medicinal substance kept its place in our dispensaries 
until late in the last century. It was variously composed, 
and not always of the same consistence, but its general 
appearance resembled that of soft pitch. The phrase, 
‘‘make mummy of my flesh,” is quoted by Nares from an 
old play, and the phrase to be “ beaten to a mummy ” 
as has been well observed, a natural and easy step. 
that our ancestors had a better excuse, though one founded 
on ignorance, for the desecration of ‘‘ the antique dead.” 
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So 


Though Lord Rosebery has been throwing cold water 
upon Parliament as a career, and suggesting (indirectly) 
that it is better to be an overseer in one’s own parish, an 
M.P. will in some respects be an easier berth than it used 
to be. One takes it for granted that the system now 
adopted by a certain honourable member of sending a 
phonograph to make speeches for him in his constituency 
will be universally adopted. Nothing in the way of trouble- 
saving has been like it since Princes used to send their 
friends to woo their ‘‘intendeds”’ for them. On the other 
hand, both systems have their dangers. A good many of our 
politicians have altered their opinions, and great care must 
be taken not to‘‘ go to the country” with their old ones 
instead of their new. Imagine a Town Hall packed with 
electors, waiting with all respect for the metallic voice 
of their esteemed representative, and hearing it curse 
instead of praise the very thing they have assembled t» 
approve! A wise man would, of course, have destroyed 
these evidences of his crime; but no one likes to destroy 
his own speeches, and, moreover, he may possibly want 
them again. An economical member may even have filled 
up the space left by a political speech with a Bacchanalian 
one delivered to a tew friends after dinner, and if this were 
not obliterated, it might not prove so successful as on the 
previous occasion. However, with care, the phonograph 
will greatly lighten the labours of our senators, and if only 
an instrument could be invented which would pay the 
subscriptions, of which they so bitterly complain, by proxy, 
Parliamentary life would be endurable. 


It is very pleasant to read Mr, Chamberlain's eulogy 
on the amicable relations that exist between political 
partisans in England. Men of intelligence and education 
understand that others may hold adverse opinions and yet 
believe in them quite (or almost) honestly. In a lower 
grade of life this charity is an impossibility. Even Mr. 
Pickwick, a most kind-hearted person, could not conceive 
how his counsel could be on friendly terms with Mrs. 
Bardell’s counsel. We see the trade-union cabmen boy- 
cotting the non-union cabmen, and declining to meet 
them under a common “shelter.” This is contemptible 
enough, of course, but the comparison has been made 
somowhat unfairly: we must remember that disagree- 
ment comes more home to our Jehus than do debates 


in .‘rliament to Ministerialists and their opponents. 


The political question may affect their private interests, 
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but not so directly or immediately as that of the 
‘‘ privileged cabs” affects the unprivileged. Moreover, 
the ‘‘live and let live” principle is quite of modern 
growth. In Dr. Johnson's time Whigs and Tories 
never met at the social board without danger of a 
Hanoverians and Jacobites were always biting 
their thumbs at one another. The enmities of theologians 
were not always drowned in liquor. Historians would 
have us believe that they burnt one another alive for the 
love of God; that they really thought that they were 
justified in doing it; but the students of human nature 
know better. These horrible crimes were committed by 
persons who had got the upper hand of those who “ ven- 
tured to disagree ’’. with them, as we now politely put it, but 
which at that time.was a phrase of more significance. That 
Christianity was really supposed to be advanced by such 
means is incredible. Certain cruel and insolent persons, 
impatient of contradiction, were resolved at all hazards to 
have theirown way. Tyrannical ships’ captains, such as 
are still charged with inhuman brutalities at our police- 
courts, are actuated by the same motives and have about as 
much religion. Civilisation and education are teaching us 
better manners, but the habit of holding our own opinions 
without offence in the presence of those who differ from 
us is of slow growth. It is only as might have been 
expected that the denizens of the clubs have progressed 
farther and faster on the road to tolerance than those of the 
cab-shelters. 


quarrel, 


If the latest literary news from Leipsic be true, there 
would seem to be a new opening for novelists. Ina serial 
story now publishing in that enterprising town appears the 
advertisement, ‘‘ Gentleman, rich and in perfect health, 
secks a wife as beautiful and virtuous as Mina Deutsch- 
thaler, the adorable heroine of the novel by ‘ X,’ which we 
publish on the third page.” Every girl in Leipsic is said 
to be studying the novel to see how far they resemble this 
lady of fiction. Here is not only a new method of adding 
to the attractions of a serial, but it suggests other develop- 
ments. In an age when everybody, and especially the 
female sex, is praying to be conspicuous, why should 
not the novelist (for a consideration) give the real 
name and address of his heroine? He must leave her 
unmarried, of course, yet by no means disinclined for 
matrimony. Volumes of interesting suggestions have been 
published as to the actual ladies (Greenmantle, for instance, 
in ‘‘Redgauntlet”’) from whom our great novelists have 
drawn their heroines ; there can be no more indelicacy in 
identifying them than in guessing at their identity. And 
what interest it would afford not only to the young lady's 
friends but to her enemies ! 


A French physician, I read, has recently expired in a 
truly professional manner, as well as with the serenity 
that man should show in his last hour. He pointed out 
the precise moment when his pneumonia developed fatal 
symptoms, and predicted exactly when death would super- 
vene. If he knew as much about other people’s condition 
as his own, he must have deen a loss to his patients. 
Haller died in a somewhat similar manner. Teeling his 
own pulse when he found it almost gone he turned to a 
brother physician with, ‘‘ My friend, the artery ceases to 
beat,” and died. Keats, less technical and accurate, but 
with an equal perception of his approaching end, said, 
‘IT feel the daisies growing over me.” The failure of 
sight— 

When unto dying eyes the casement slowly grows a 

glimmering square, 

is the omen most generally recognised. Some, however, 
have not only no prescience of their coming fate, but their 
conviction is entirely the other way. ‘‘I do not mean to 
be killed to-day,” was the remark of the great Turenne a 
moment before he was struck by the cannon-shot that 
killed him. 


It is interesting to read that the native mind in China 
is awakening to the folly and cruelty of the footbinding of 
women. A Chinese poet has even written a denunciation 
of the practice — 

The hardships that fall to women are counted by the myriad, 
But the worst of them all is the binding of the feet. 


With hardset teeth and tightly grasped fists 
She bears the pains of tighter and tighter bands upon her fect ; 
The pains remain from break of day till sun doth set, 
While at night they drive refreshing sleep away ; 

Her walk is a limp and then a totter, 

For, alas, the feet of the unhappy child have been hacked away. 


I have composed this ode for all to read, 

Laugh not at my exhortations nor show your rusticity. 

The horrors of the results of the operation are graphically 
described; and it is certainly remarkable that a whole 
nation should agree in making the feet of their women at 
once hideous—and useless. ‘There is no woman’s platform 
in China; but the poor girls themselves, if they could but 
be heard, would be found vehemently opposed to this 
hateful custom. They would endure, no doubt, as much to 
be in the fashion as our young ladies at home, but tight 
boots are one thing and mutilation another. 


There is to be a ‘‘ Ilome of Rest” for authors, on the 
Riviera, a title, however, which, although not copyright, 
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belongs by rights to an older institution for horses. That 
‘** No dog is allowed’’ settles me, as to taking.advantage of 
this offer, but there are others, no doubt, who are free from 
this encumbrance. There are no better companions, in my 
opinion, than men of letters, but I have my doubts as to 
the success of locating half a dozen of them under the 
same roof. The race is not yet thoroughly domesticated, 
though their originally wild and Bohemian manners have 
been greatly mitigated by five o’clock teas and other means 
of civilisation. There is no rule against it, but I should 
fear, from that allusion to dogs, that smoking in bed would 
be objected to; also the flute after two a.m. Dickens used 
to give a most humorous account of his efforts to provide 
accommodation for the same class by the Guild of Litera- 
ture. A large house was secured for them in the country, 
but no author could be got to live in it. It was too far 
from town, they said, to get down to it after the theatres. 
This objection had not been anticipated in persons ‘in 
poor health and circumstances.” 


‘* We know not what a day may bring forth” is a well. 
known dogma, but it is only a few of us who have experi- 
enced its truth. ‘To some, indeed, dreadful accidents have 
happened; to others, ruin has come on a sudden; to 
others, unlooked-for disgrace; but the majority of us 
have known none of these things. Death is the only 
disturber of every household, ‘‘ however watched and 
tended,” and he rarely comes quite unannounced. Such 
is the state of affairs with us stay-at-homes, but with our 
travellers it is not so. They may think themselves ‘as 
secure as in Regent Street,” but things happen to them 
now and then of a wholly unexpected kind, which do 
not occur in that thoroughfare. Egypt, under English 
protection, is thought to be safe enough for English 
men and women, yet Dr. Conan Doyle, who has sojourned 
there, and knows what he is writing about, shows us in 
‘The Tragedy of the Korosko,” how this may not be 
the case even in the well-beaten track (or only a little 
beyond it) of the tourist. The Korosko is a steam-yacht 
with a party of pleasure-seekers on board, each of whom 
is more or less a type of his class: a young Frenchman, 
who thinks that there are no Dervishes and no Mahdi, but 
that the whole affair is invented by perfide Albion for ler 
own ends; a retired colonel, a soldier and a gentleman, 
brave as a lion, though with no roar in him; a young 
Oxonian ‘‘of unnatural and inhuman refinement” and 
too highly cultured ; a Dissenting minister, a solicitor, and 
others. The ladies are American, aunt and niece, both 
in their different ways delightfully characteristic ; there 
also a fine young fellow from Harvard. Imagine 
these various folks, full of talk and laughter, with 
occasional tiffs and disputes, and thinking of nothing 
beyond the amusements and occupations of the day. 
Suddenly they are all brought face to face with a great 
danger—indeed, some of them with death itself—and 
we see how they behave themselves under circumstances 
not only unforeseen, but which are altogether outside their 
hitherto limited horizon. The idea is an admirable one, 
and one which comes home to every reader, who says to 
himself, ‘‘ What should J have done in such a case ?” and 
wonders whether he, too, has something of the herv about 
him, well concealed, like Dr. Doyle's tourists. 
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These folks, guided by their dragoman, and accompanied 
by a few Soudanese solders, start on their donkeys to visit 
a ruin on the verge of the Dervish district, but thought to 
be quite safe from their incursions. The chances are a 
hundred to one in their favour, but the unlucky number 
turns up, and they are made prisoners by their savage 
foes and threatened with instant death unless they renounce 
their faith and become Mohammedans. In this bald 
account of matters, the thing seems almost as ridiculous 
as the catastrophe itself (an hour ago) had seemed to the 
tourists, but as it is told in the story by a graphic pen, it 
is most serious and impressive. I do not, indeed, remember 
any short story which excels it in dramatic interest. The 
whole narrative so palpitates with excitement that it is 
difficult to give a notion of it by quotation. The scene in 
which the captives have their last chance of life, through 
conversion, is very striking, but not more so than a score 
of others— 

‘* Now,’’ said the Moolah, and his voice had lost its con- 
ciliatory and persuasive tone, ‘* there is no more time for you. 
Here upon the ground I have made out of two sticks the foolish 
and superstitious symbol of your former creed. You will 
trample upon it, as a sign that you renounce it, and you will 
kiss the Koran, as a sign that you accept it, and what more 
you need in the way of instruction shall be given to you as you 
go.’’ They stood up, the four men and the three women, to 
meet the crisis of their fate. None of them, except, perhaps, 
Miss Adams and Mrs. Belmont, had any deep religious con- 
victions. All of them were children of this world, and some of 
them disugreed with everything which that symbol upon the 
carth represented. But there was the European pride, the 
pride of the white race which swelled within them, and held 
them to the fuith of their countrymen. It wasa sinful, human, 
un-Christian motive, and yet it was about to make them 
public martyrs to the Christian creed. 


What comes of it all must be left to the author to relate, 
which he does in his best style. Dr. Conan Doyle has 
written more ambitious works, and much more difficult of 
execution (as, for instance, ‘‘ The White Company”), but 
he has never given us a more entrancing tale than ‘‘ The 
Tragedy of the Korosko.” 
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The most striking items in the Queen’s Speech at the 
opening of Parliament refer to the Indian Frontier 
question, the West Indies sugar industry, and the proposed 
Conference on the bounty system, Irish Local Government, 
Army Reform, and the creation of new municipalities in 
London. For tho first time since the beginning of the 
present Parliament the Opposition have found a confident 
voice. Mr. Lawson Walton’s amendment, indicting the 
policy which led to the Indian campaign, was evidently 
expected by his political friends to make a great impression 
on publicopinion. Undoubtedly affairs have not prospered 
on the Indian Frontier, and the unsubdued Afridis are 
more formidable critics of the Government than Mr. Walton 
or Sir William Harcourt. The fact that the Queen’s 
Speech made no reference to the situation in the Far East 
by no means banished that topic, for the Prime Minister's 
speech, after Lord Kimberley’s review of the chief heads of 
the Message from the Throne, inevitably included an 
important statement on the Chinese question. Lord Salis- 
bury announced that on the objection of China to the con- 
version of Talien-Wan into a free port, it had been proposed 
that this step should be postponed until the opening of the 
railway to the port, but that nothing more in the way of 
negotiation had happened since Sir Claude Macdonald's 
suggestion to this effect was formally made to the Chinese 
Government. Both Russia and Germany had, however, 
according to Lord Salisbury, undertaken that any ports 
they might obtain should be free. 

In the Lower House Mr. James Lowther proved 
still opposed to the sessional order of the House of 
Commons which declares that peers have no right to 
interfere in elections. This order has been solemnly 


re-enacted every Session for a very long period. Its 
necessity has frequently 
been questioned by high 


legal authorities. Lore 


stone masonry in Portland cement about 1 ft. high, with 
an upper tier 3ft. Gin. square, also 1ft. high, in which 
a solid limestone block, brought from Ali Musjid, was 


imbedded. ‘The stone is 1 ft. 3in. square, and about 
1 ft. 9in. high. 
MR. GLADSTONE AT CANNES. 


Mr. Gladstone’s health continues to improve under the 
kindly influence of the Riviera climate which the veteran 
statesman enjoys on his daily drives. The neuralgic pains 
which lately caused so much uneasiness as to his condition 
have been much less persistent during the last week or so, 
though they still prevent him from obtaining as much 
sleep as would ensure a more rapid improvement. In the 
opinion of his host, Lord Rendel, there is no cause for serious 
anxiety concerning Mr. 'Gladstone’s condition, though 
Lord Rendel himself confesses to disappointment over the 
return of the neuralgic trouble after the very cheering 
improvement in the veteran statesman’s health which took 
place in the first days of his sojourn at Cannes. It must 
be remembered, however, that Mr. Gladstone is in his 
eighty-ninth year, and at such an age even the marvellous 
vitality which has hithe~to been associated with his name 
must inevitably show some signs of diminution. On the 
whole, however, Mr. Gladstone remains a wonderful man 
for his age, as is proved by the way in which he bears up 
against his present cause of suffering. On Sunday last he 
drove into Cannes to St. Paul’s Church, and there received 
the Holy Communion with Mrs. and Miss Gladstone. 


THE RAILWAY DISASTER IN SCOTLAND. 
At seven o'clock on the morning of Friday, Feb. 4, an 
accident, attended by disastrous results, took place on the 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway. The train, which 
contained about cighteen persons, was the seven o'clock 
ordinary from Kilmarnock. A quarter of an hour after 


brilliant indeed, their total reaching 551, towards which 
Maclaren made 109 and Ranji 175. Against this the 
Australians did not do well enough to escape easy defeat, 
despite the great innings by Darling (101) and Hill (96). 
That was the end of England's success, however, so far 
as the test games are concerned. In the second match 
Stoddart lost the toss, and his men had to field while the 
Australians knocked up 520. Towards this McLeod made 
112, Gregory 71, Iredale, 89, and Trott 79. Such a big total 
is depressing to the side against which it is made, and the 
Inglishmen could do no more than make 315, the chief 
scorers being Ranji 71, and Storer 51. This, of course, 
meant a follow on, and then occurred such a collapse as is 
not often seen in sucha big game. Trumble and Noble 
got rid of our powerful batting side for 150! Noble had 
six victims for 49 runs, and rumble four for 53. Such 
a deplorable beating as an innings and 55 runs is better 
passed over without comment. The result of the third 
match, however, was not much more satisfactory to 
England, for again the combined strength of Australia 
made more runs in one attempt than did Stoddart’s men 
in two. The Colonials won the toss again and hit up the 
huge total of 573, towards which patient Darling made 
178, Iredale 84, Hill 81, and Gregory 52. Totals of 278 
and 282 were the replies of England, and defeat by 
an innings and 13 runs was sustained. This, too, despite 
a brilliant 124 by Maclaren in the second innings. 

His success only accentuated the failure of the others. 
The rubber match, like the rest, was graced by a great 
innings on the Australian side. Again winning the toss, 
they took first innings, and Hill put together a tremendous 
188 towards a full total of 323. Here, then, was England's 
opportunity to get level, but they failed lamentably, and 
had to fellow on again, their score only amounting to 174. 
In the second innings they did slightly better, but were 
beaten in the end by eight wickets. It is probably the 
strongest team ever taken out to Australia, and yet it has 

failed where others have 
succeeded. There has been 
no lack of brilliant indi- 





James, for instance, while 
he was still in the Com- 
mons,’ flouted the whole : 
thing, and expressed the 
hope that some Minister 
would have the courage and 
sense ‘to abolish such an 
absurdity. It is rather 
ridiculous to suppose that 
if a peer delivers a speech 
when an election is going 
on, he is meddling with the 
sacred liberties of the com- 
monwealth. The order was, 
however, defended by Mr. 
Balfour and carried by 
319 to 100. 


THE INDIAN 
FRONTIER WAR. 
The departure of General 


Sir William Lockhart from 
India has been postponed 





for some days, notwith- 
standing his- ill - health, 


either in consequence of 
the most recent difficulties 
with the Afridi tribes in 
the Khyber Pass and the 
unsatisfactory action of part 
of the forces employed 
there, or because Sir George 








White, the late Commander- 
in - Chief, is disabled by 
having accidentally broken 
his leg, while the Viceroy, 
at Simla, needs the advice of the highest military 
authority to arrange plans for the future. The com- 
mand of the army on the frontier remains with General 
Sir Robert Palmer; and little or nothing has happened in 
the past week, or since the disaster to the rearguard of 
Colonel Seppings’ column of the 4th Brigade,-on Jan. 28, 
at Shin Kamar, when nearly thirty officers and English 
soldiers were killed. But the submission of the hostile 
tribes is still far from being secure and general, and Sir 
W. Lockhart expects that a renewed campaign in the 
spring will be needful. The latest news from Baluchistan 
is more encouraging; for Colonel Mayne having on Jan. 31, 
at the entrance to the western Pass of Turbat, inflicted a 
severe defeat upon the enemy, three of whose leaders— 
Baluch Khan and two others—were killed, has begun his 
siege of the Turbat Fort, in which Mehrab Khan Gitchi is 
shut up, and it may by this time have been captured. 

It is expected that the ‘* forward ”’ policy on the Indian 
Frontier will now resolve itself into some plan for holding 
the Khyber Pass, and interfering as little as possible with 


the independence of the pugnacious tribesmen. Lord 
George Hamilton is understood to have vetoed the 


suggestion of Major Younghusband that the tribes should 
be disarmed. -Disarmament does not seem a very practical 
idea just now. Major Younghusband also suggested that 
the tribes, when deprived of their arms, should be forced 
to make roads for the use of the Indian Government. It 
would be interesting to know how large an army would be 
required to superintend this compulsory road-making. 
Among our Illustrations, from the sketches of our 
Army correspondents, will be found one dealing with the 
withdrawal of the Tirah force to winter quarters at Barkai, 
in the Bara Valley, at the beginning of last December, 
an operation which was only accomplished, it will be 
remembered, under great difficulties owing to the constant 
attacks of the tribesmen. Our Illustrations also include 
views of the spot where the gallant Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan met his cruel death, and the monument there 
erected to his memory. This last tribute was paid to the 
dead soldier on Jan. 15, when Brigadier-General Hart 
reached Lala China with a force of Bengal Sappers and 
Miners, who, under Captain Serjeant, R.E., erected a 
substantial monument with a 5ft. Gin. square base of 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT BARASSIE: 
starting, Barassie Junction, where many lines converge in 
a complicated network, was approached, and at that 
moment the driver saw a goods train from Ayr coming 
at great speed. The collision was inevitable, and both 
trains crashed into each other just at the points. It was 
at once manifest that terrible injury to life and limb had 
been wrought by the disaster; the stoker of the passenger 
train was horribly mutilatedsrand evidently at the point of 
death. The driver and fireman of the goods train were 
already dead. Among the passengers the scenes were 
heartrending. “The fore part of the train had gone like 
matchwood, but the rear carriages had escaped almost 


uninjured. The passengers in these sustained little 
more injury than a severe shaking. ‘The work of 
rescue was quickly undertaken, and the dead and 


wounded, many of the latter in a pitiable condition, were 
extricated from the débris. Some died on being released. 
The victims were for the most part operatives and railway 
servants. Several leave widows and large families. The 
total killed was seven persons, while five were injured, 
among the latter being Mr. A. T. Campbell of Craigie, son 
of a former M.P. for the Ayr Burghs. The cause of the 
accident is said to have been an overrunning of the signals 
on the part of the goods driver. It is stated, however, on 
the other hand, that he saw the danger and tried to avert it, 
for he had run out sand, with which the rails were covered for 
along distance. His regulator was also found reversed. 
This is the most serious railway accident that has occurred 
in Scotland for a considerable time, and has created a 
profound sensation not only in Ayrshire but through- 
out the entire country. 


STODDART’S TEAM IN AUSTRALIA. 
Mr. Stoddart, after his eleven lost the third match out of 
five tests, admitted himself to be terribly disappointed. 
The English captain only said what all his countrymen 
felt. Their brilliant victory over New South Wales early 
in the tour—in which match Maclaren scored two separate 
centuries—led us to think that our men would come 
through the test matches with flying colours, and when 
they beat Combined Australia in the first game, opinions 
seemed justified. The batting of the Englishmen was 


WRECKED CARRIAGES. 


vidual batting displays. 
What, then, are the reasons 
for the defeats? We are 
bound to say we think they 
are the wonderful variety 
of bowling at the command 
of the Australian captain, 
and the fact that our men 
could not bear up against 
the climate sufficiently to 
do themselves full justice. 


FOOTBALL : 
ENGLAND vy. IRELAND 


See Supplement.) 

There were doubtless many 
Englishmen at Richmond 
last Saturday who thought 
the game between the repre- 
sentatives of their country 
and Ireland was lost when 
Dudgeon had to leave the 
field within a few minutes of 
the beginning of the game, 
owing to an injury. ‘The 
accident may have gone a 
long way to disorganising 
the home front rank, which 
was never during the first 
half as organised as_ it 
should have been. In the 
second period, with the 
Richmond player back in 
his place, they showed up 
better, but they did not 
give the exhibition that was 
expected of them. I1l-luck in the matter of accidents was, 
however, not confined to one side. for early in the second 
half the Irish captain, Lee, had the misfortune to break 
his left collar-bone. Just after that contretemps the game 
was brought level, so that for the remainder of the time the 
sons of Erin had to play a man short. In spite of that, 
only for a short time did they allow themselves to become 
disorganised, and gained their winning point within the 
last two minutes of the game. 

Soon after the opening the Irishmen swept in a body 
towards the home twenty-five, where, during some exciting 
and vigorous play, three or four men fell all of a heap, one 
of them being l)udgeon, who left the field. Then some 
smart work by Lee was seen, shortly after which one of 
the Englishmen was penalised for offside. Being right in 
front, Bulger had no difficulty in landing over the bar 
thirteen minutes from the start, and so gave Ireland the 
lead. A little after this the Englishmen looked certain to 
score, but the tackling of the Irishmen all round was 
wonderfully safe, and, coming away in irresistible style, 
their front division were not stopped until they reached 
mid field. After more penalties, from which nothing 
accrued, the visitors worked their way to within four 
yards of the goal-line, and Lindsay, rushing a pack, just 
scrambled over and gained a try on the extreme left, 
Bulger failing to convert. Thus at half-time the score 
stood—Ireland, one penalty goal one try; England, nil. 
Eaf 'y in the second half England were awarded a penalty 
kif in a favourable position, and Byrne had no trouble in 
scé-ing. ‘This point encouraged the home players, but 
the Irishmen were too good, their rushing tactics being 
very fine. After Lee fell and retired they wavered 
for a bit, and a fine bout of passing ended in Bunting 
making a grand opening for Robinson, who, taking his 
pass at full speed, scored a try on the left, which was at 
too difficult an angle for Byrne to improve on. With five 
minutes to go the game looked like a draw, but Magee 
tricked Myers, ran between Bunting and Mackie, dodged 
Byrne, and scored a grand try. This gave Bulger an easy 
chance, but he failed to convert, and Ireland won by one 
penalty goal two tries to England's one penalty goal one 
try. That the better side won there is not much doubt, 
the victory being in a large measure due to the forwards, 
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IOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen held a Council at Osborne on 
Feb. 3, and gave audience to the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord President of the Council. On the day before, her 
Majesty inspected the ship’s company of H.M.S. St. George, 
returned from the Cape of Good Hope station. Tho 
officers, headed by Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick Bedford, 
K.C.B., assembled in the Durbar Room of Osborne House, 
and were introduced to her Majesty by Admiral Sir Michael 
Culme-Seymour, G.C.B.; and the sailors and men of the 
Royal Marine Artillery and Light Infantry filed singly 
past her Majesty, who was accompanied 
by Princess Henry of Battenberg, Prin- 
ce3s Louis of Battenberg, and Vrincess 
Alice of Battenberg. Mr. Akers-Douglas 
and Mr. Henry Chaplin, Admiral Sir 
Henry Stephenson and the Comte de 
Mauny-Talvande, were visitors of the 
Queen last week. The Bishop of Win- 
chester was at Osborne on Sunday, and 
preached at the morning service. Her 
M ijesty leaves Osborne for Windsor on 
Feb. 16, and on March 9 goes to Nice. 


The Prince of Wales on Saturday 
went to rejoin the Princess of Wales, 
Princess Victoria, and the Duke and 
Duchess of York at Sandringham. His 
Royal Highness on Feb. 3 presided at 
the annual meeting of the Council of 
his Hospital Fund for London at Marl- 
borough House. He presided on the 
day before at the Council of the Smith- 
field Club at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall. On Monday he came to London. 

The Duke of Fife and Lord Farquhar 
have resigned their seats at the Board 
of Directors of the British South Africa 
Chartered Company. 





General Sir Herbert Kitchener on 
Saturday last set forth from Wady Halfa 
on a tour of inspection of the stations 
along the Nile from Dongola, Debbeh, 
Korti, and Merawi, to Abu IIlimed; 
and would meet General Gatacre, in 
command of the newly arrived Britivh 
troops in the Soulan. There are some 
fears among the loyal Arab tribes in the Bayuda Desert 
region of an attack upon them being made by the Dervishes 
from Omdurman, and it may be desirable to-show a move- 
ment in readiness for their protection; but no further 
immediate advance up the Nile, beyond the junction of the 
Atbara, is likely to be made during the present condition 
of the river. 

The French Chamber of Deputies has been debating, on 
the Foreign Office Estimates, the Ministerial policy with 
reference to China, Russia and Turkey, England and West 
Africa; speeches made by M. Decrais and others being 
answered by M. Méline and M. Hanotaux defending the 
Government. But far greator interest is excited by the 
trial of M. Zola, the novelist, for his letter in the Aurore 
libelling, it is alleged, the Ministry of War and the 
most exalted staff officers of the army upon the affair 
of the Dreyfus court-martial and the recent acquittal 
of Commandant LTster- 
hazy, the accuser of 
Captain Dreyfus. At the 


THE ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. 
The party of astronomers who left England on Dec. 10 
in the Orient liner Lusitania, consisting of Sir Norman 
Lockyer, K.C.B., Mr. Fowler, and Dr. W. J. IL. Lockyer, 
were met at Colombo by H.M.S. Melpomene on Jan. 4, and 
thence proceeded to Viziadrug, on the west coast of India. 
Here the Eclipse Camp was at once begun, the observing 
party now mustering more than one hundred and twenty, 
that number having volunteered as observers and helpers 
from the ship’s company. Captain Chisholm Batten and 
Sir Norman Lockyer on landing found a strong party of 





THE ECLIPSE EXPEDITION: THE REST-HOUSE OCCUPIED BY THE ECLIPSE PAKTY 


AND THE CAMP IN THE FORT. 


From a Photograph supplied by Sir Norman Lockyer. 


the Indian Public Works Department, with a supply of all 
needful material, and on the first day the foundation of 
concrete pillars for the various instruments was proceeded 
with, Mr. Bomanji, the Collector of Ratnagiri, in which 
district Viziadrug is situated, being present, and rendering 
every assistance. By Jan. 17 all the instruments and 
sheltering-huts were erected, and the eclipse drills were 
commenced in serious earnest to the sound of the bugle. 
The climate of Viziadrug is perfect (says our correspond- 
ent, writing the day before the eclipse), and the bluejackets 
have thoroughly enjoyed their stay on shore. Between the 
drills all sorts of sports are indulged in. It is difficult to 
find out which they enjoy most, the lectures delivered to 
them by their officers and Sir Norman Lockyer on the 
work they will have to do during the eclipse, and why it 
is worth doing, or the intervals between the drills, during 
which they explore the old fort and indulge in their 
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PERSONAL. 

Lord Hardwicke, who moved the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne in the House of Lords on ‘Tuesday 
last, is a young Peer of varied aspirations, which include a 
seat on the London County Council. Since he abandonel 
diplomatic life, some seven years ago, he has acquired a 
very close acquaintance with the City of London. Lord 
Hardwicke, who only succeeded his father last year, is still 
associated with his earlier title of Viscount Royston, under 
which he first became a popular member of the Society 
which boasts among its ornaments his two beautiful sisters, 
Lady Feo Sturt and Lady Madeline 
sulkeley. Lord Hardwicke was formerly 
a Captain in the Duke cf Edinburgh’s 
(Wiltshire) Regiment. 


Voting by ballot has been part of 
our electoral system for a quarter of a 
century, and might be regarded as 
beyond question. In a recent election, 
however, a great employer of labour 
declared that he objected to the work- 
man who was not honest and straight- 
forward enough to tell a canvasser 
which way he intended to vote. ‘This 
action may be technically legal, but it 
is scarcely consistent with the spirit 
of the Ballot Act. No man has any 
right to say that electors who avail 
themselves of the secrecy of the 
ballot are not honest and straight- 
forward. 





The Edgbaston Liberal Unionists, 
who had threatened revolt against Mr. 
Chamberlain’s authority, have at last 
accepted the candidate proposed by the 
local Conservatives. Mr. Frank Lowe 
will be elected, but it is suggested by 
some Tory critics that his success may 
not promote harmony between the two 
wings of the Ministerial party. This 
has led to a Radical attempt to lure 
Liverpool Unionists back to the Oppos- 
ition fold on the plea that, apart from 
Ireland, many of them have nothing 
in common with the policy of the 
present Government. ‘lhis ingenious 
device for making capital out of the Birmingham dispute 
does not seem likely to be profitable. 

Lord Crewe has the courage of his convictions as a 
sportsman; and no sooner have his bandages been 
removed, than he has reappeared in the hunting-field 
with the South Cheshire--Mr. Corbett’s pack. 


The sermon in Auchinleck Church on the occasion of 
the funeral of Lady Talbot de Malahide was preached by 
Dr. Chrystal, who has been minister of the church since 
1833, and was himself born in 1806. Lady Talbot de 
Malahide was born a Boswell of Auchinleck, and was a 
great-granddaughter of the Boswell. 

There is arumour that Lord Cromer will succeed Lord 
Elgin as Viceroy of India; but it is pointed out that he 
could scarcely be spared from Egypt, and that his health, 
which is not good at Cairo, would suffer still more in 

India. Lord Elgin’s term 
is drawing to an end, 
and the Government will 








commencement of the 
trial on Monday it 
appeared that the Govern. 
ment insisted upon 
narrowing the case to a 
mere question of whether 
or not the EHsterhazy 
court-martial verdict was 
dictated by orders from 
the Government; and 
M. Zola’s witnesses, being 
mostly officers or Govern- 
ment officials, were pro- 
hibited from giving 
evidence. 





The Cz encounters 
an obstinate refusal of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
supported by Germany 
and Austria, to nominate 
Prince George of Greece, 
as is desired by the 
Russian Empress and 
Dowager - Empress, for 
the semi - independent 
rule of Crete, to which 
England, France, and 
Italy are willing to con- 
sent. It seoms possible 
that this dissension of 
the Kuropean Powers THE ECLIPSE EXPEDITION: 
may bring to an end their 
united action in Turkish 
affairs; but the real difficulty is the determination of the 
Sultan's Government to prolong the distressing military 
occupation of Thessaly, as the means of resisting an 
unacceptable settlement of the Cretan question. 


In the Chinese diplomatic contest of foreign Powers, 
which depends, in the first instance, upon the terms that 
may be extorted for a financial loan with either Russian or 
British, or even partly with French assistance, no decisive 
step appears to have been yet taken. The rumour which 
has been current of a withdrawal of the British stipulation 
concerning the port of Talien-Wan, to be freely opened to 
the commerce of all nations, rests at present on Lord 
Sulisbury’s suggested compromise that the opening of 
the treaty port should be postponed until the completion 
of the railway to the port. There is a strong British 
squadron at Chusan, to the south of Shanghai. A few 
unimportant naval movements have taken place. But the 
general situation is unchanged since last week. 








VIEW OF THE OBSERVATORIES, SHOWING THE SHELTER PROVIDED AGAINST THE SUN. 


From a Photograph supplied by Sir Norman Lockyer. 


pastimes, squirrel and scorpion-hunting being among the 
latter. The old fort of Viziadrug is one of the most famous 
among the haunts of pirates in the Eastern seas, Its 
triple walls enclose about twenty acres, and the Tclipse 
Camp is pitched on the highest ground, with wonderful 
views both of land and sea. The Mel/pomene is anchored 
in a well-protected harbour about half a mile from the 
fort, and a signal-station has been erected, placing the 
ship and camp in the closest connection; and this is 
essential, for the various parties are summoned for drill 
at different. times of the day, and all the astronomers’ 
requirements are obtained from the ship. On the actual 
day of the eclipse the meteorological conditions proved 
generally favourable to the observations of the several 
groups of scientists stationed at various points of vantage, 
and particularly so at Sir Norman Lockyer’s camp at 
Viziadrug and at that of Professor Campbell at Jewar. The 
length of totality proved two minutes—four seconds short 
of the calculated time. Many fine photographs were taken. 


have some difficulty in 
filling the appointment 
to the general satisfaction. 
Lord George Hamilton 
is mentioned, but his 
candidature for the Vice- 


‘ royalty will not excite 
enthusiasm in any 
quarter. 


Sir Robert Hart, the 
Inspector - General of 
Chinese Customs, hus 
succeeded in obiaining 
the appointment of Dr. 
Bredon as Deputy In- 
spector. This is an 
important event, as it 
ought to secure the suc- 
cession of an Englishman 
to Sir Robert Hart’s post 
when he retires from ser- 
vice. There is no doubt 
that Russia has had her 
eye on the Chinese 
Customs, and that she has 
endeavoured, without 
success, to persuade the 
Chinese Government to 
place them under Russian 
control, 








England is about to 
have a military attaché 
from the United States. 
Colonel Bates is the happy American for whom has been 
created the post, which will give him an enviable position 
in London without any of those drawbacks and responsi- 
bilities which have made the lives of American Ministers 
and Ambassadors in London at times not worth living. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Henry White, First Secretary of the 
American Embassy, has rented Milton Park, a charming 
place in the county of Bucks. 


Wesleyan Methodism has sustained a heavy loss by the 
death of the Rev. Dr. William Fiddian Moulton, M.A. 
While walking on Saturday afternoon in the neighbour- 
hood of Leys School, Cambridge, of which he was Head 
Master, he suddenly died, without any illness having come 
to warn him of his approaching end. Born at Leek, in 
Staffordshire, in 1835, he came of a family intimately 
connected with the Wesleyan ministry, for its ranks 
included his grandfather, father, father-in-law, uncle, 
elder brother; and he was a descendant of John Bakewell, 


te 





Wesley's friend, and one of the first local preachers. After 
some early education at schools belonging to his own 
religious community, he took his M.A. degree at London 
University in 1856, together with the Gold Medal for 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. He was then only 
twenty-one, and he followed his first successes by carrying 
off the University prizes for Hebrew, Greek, and Christian 
Evidences. 

Duties connected with a series of appointments in 
Wesleyan educational institutions, and ts own entry 
into the ministry, occupied the succeeding years, until, 
in 1874, the cause of higher education among Wesleyans 
received an impulse by the establishment of the Leys 
School at Cambridge, and Dr. Moulton was at once 
recognised as its fitting head. The degree of D.D. from 
Edinburgh, and the honorary degree of M.A. from 
Cambridge long preceded his election, in 1890, to the 
Chair of the Wesleyan Conference. Dr. Moulton was the 
author of various works of note, and he assisted the late 
learned Bishop of 
Durham in the re- 
vision of two books. 


Mr. J. L. Gib- 
bons, whose majority 
of 111 over Mr, 
Thorne retains Mr, 
Villiers’ old seat in 
South Wolver- 
hampton for the 
Liberal Unionists, 
lives at Ellowes Hall, 
Sedgley, within the 
boundary of his con- 
stituency. His father, 
a Wolverhampton 
man, was an agri- 
cultural chemist and 
an inventor of various 
artificial manures; 
but the son, who now 
becomes a_ senator, 
and who was born 
in 1837, chose to 
follow the profession 
of an engineering 
surveyor. <A_ local 
magistrate and a 
handsome con- 
tributor to local insti- 
tutions, especially to 
the Eye Infirmary 
and to the Art 
Gallery, naturally 
associated together, 
Mr. Gibbons has long 
had the high regard 
of his fellow towns- 
men, whom he fitly 
represents in this 
Jubilee Parliament, 
having himself been 
born in the first year 
of the Queen’s reign. 

The Marquis of 
Salisbury has been 
mut into mourning 
“ the death of his 
half - brother, Lord 
Sackville Arthur 
Cecil, which took 
place at the seat, in 
Kent, of his mother, 
Mary Countess of 
Derby. Born in 1848, 
he resembled Lord 
Salisbury in his 
strong attraction to- 
wards the study of 
electricity, and he 
put to most prac- 
tical purpose his 
attainments in 
various posts he held 
in connection with 
telegraphs and rail- 
ways. For two years 
he was Assistant 
Manager of the 
Great Eastern Rail- 

yay, and for five 

years General Man- 
ager of one of the 
Underground _ rail- 
ways. As Chairman 
of the Exchange 
Telegraph Company, 
and as Director of 
the Pacific and European Telegraph Company, and some 
half-a-dozen others, he was kept in constant employment 
of a kind which was thoveciathb suited to his industrious 
habits and his good capacity. 

The death of the Marquesa de Santurce took piace very 
suddenly at her house in Eaton Place on Saturday, the 
result of heart-trouble following on influenza. A Spaniard 
by birth, marriage, and title, she never ceased to be 
outhusiastic in her love for Spanish customs, saints, 
pictures, and books; and it is to Spain that her body is 
finally to go for burial. Her married life was, however, 
passed almost entirely in England—in London—where she 
lived in Kensington Palace Gardens, and, later, in Carlton 
House Terrace; and at Wadhurst Park, in Sussex, the 
country seat of her husband, the head of the family and 
great firm of Murricta. In the days of their wealth the 
brothers Murrieta lived in much splendour; they enter- 
tuined the Prince of Wales on several occasions, and they 
were liberal patrons of the arts. After their financial 
failure, the Marquesa lived with her husband in a 
comparatively small house in Eaton Place, and there sho 
died so unexpectedly that her daughter, Lady William 
Nevill, was at the end out at church. 


Mr. Jouy Lioyp Gissons, M.P. 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 
Tue tate Rev. W. F. Movttoys, D.D. 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 


Tue tate Lorp Sackvitie Cecin. 
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The new Keeper of the Crown Jewels at the Tower of 
London, General Sir Hugh Henry Gough, is a G.C.L. and 
a Victoria Cross man. He was born in 1833, the son of 
George Gough, of Rathronan House, Clonmel. He was 


twenty when he entered the Bengal army, and it fell to 
his lot to serve through the Mutiny, at the Siege of Delhi, 
and at the Relief of Lucknow. In subsequent compaigns— 

Abyssinian and Afghan—-he served with similar distinction, 
coming home the wearer of many scars and medals. 


The Australian girl has had her virtues depicted by 
many observant travellers, but they have not all recognised 
her capacity for solid intellectual work. At the recent 
commemoration of the University of Adelaide, Miss 
Florence Way Campbell was the only student to receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Music. She has thus won the 
distinction of being the first of her sex to be admitted to 
that degree in any Australian University. Nor has she 
‘* scraped ” through, for she took a first class in each year 
of her undergraduate course. It is a curious coincidence 


Photo Thomson, Grosvenor Strect, 


Tut Late MARQUESA DE SANTURCE. 


Photo Elliott and Fry. 
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Phote Hammer and Co., Adelaide. 
Miss Fiorence CamMpBeLu, 


First Woman Mus. Bac. of Australia. 


that she received the degree from her own uncle, the Right 
Hon. Chief Justice Way, in his capacity as Chancellor of 
the University. Her father, the Hon. Dr. Alan Campbell, 
M.L.C., is a Scotchman, who went out several years ago to 
South Australia, where he is highly respected, both as a 
professional man and as a citizen. 

Herr Johannes Trojan, editor of the Aladderadatsch 
the German Punch—is spending two months as a prisoner 
in a fortress for the crime of /ése-majest?, consisting, in his 
case, of the publication of a caricature of the Emperor in 
connection with his speech to the recruits. Herr Trojan 
appealed to an editorial career of thirty-six years; to the 
saying of Gustav Freytag that it was a sign of a Sovereign’s 
popularity when he engaged the pencil of the humorist ; 
to the regret of Prince Bismarck that the Court fool was 
no longer a functionary. If these appeals were made in 
vain, little success could be expected from a rather misty 
reference to Honorius and Arcadius, and their dislike of 
prosecutions for supposed infringements by subjects on 
the majesty of rulers. The sentence of imprisonment 
was’ passed, but it has been the subject of some 
very severe criticisms from the best sections of the 
German Tress, 


Mr. Joseph Richardson, of Potto Hall, Northallerton, 
enters Parliament as Home Rule member for South-East 
Durham and successor to Sir Henry Havelock-Allan, at 
the age of sixty-eight. A son of the late Mr. Caleb 
Richardson, of West Lodge, Sunderland, he was educated 
at York, and was apprenticed at the Bishopwearmouth 
Iron-works. Deserting the Wear for the Tees, he was 
associated with the earliest ship-building on that river, 
the South Stockton yards, becoming what he now is, 
the head of the firm of Messrs. Richardson, Duck, and Co. 
He has taken the greatest interest in local administra- 
tion, and has been four times Mayor of Stockton. N: 
doubt it is in part his devotion to local legislation that 
has had its reward in his return to metropolitan and 
imperial law-making by a majority of 275 over his Unionist 
opponent, the Hon. I’. W. Lambton. 

Dr. Péan, one of the first surgeons in France, and the 
introducer of ovariotomy into that country, has met with 
his death suddenly, from an attack of infectious pneumonia. 
He was a man cf 
humble birth. and 
had great pride in 
that humility. He 
used to tell a story 
of his father, a 
miller, who came to 
Paris to have a bcil 
lanced, and who suf- 
fered in another way, 
from the size of the 
surgeon’s fee. “You 
must be a doctor,” 
he said on his return 
home to his son, and 
the chance word re- 
mained. Perhaps 
poor millers fared 
cheaply at his hands, 
in memory of tho 
old episode ; but the 
doctor has, at any 
rate, justified his 
father’s sagacity, for 
he has died, not only 
with a great reputa- 
tion, but also with a 
great fortune. 


Photo Uberland and Mar, Stuttgart. 
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Mr. James Bryce 
has had a curious 
experience in the 
American courts. An 
action brought 
against him by Mr. 
Oakey Hall has col- 
lapsed, and legally 
Mr. Hall ought to 
be muleted in heavy 
costs, which he is not 
likely to pay. Ile 
had the courage to 
charge Mr. Bryce 
with libelling Tam- 
many in the 
‘*‘American Com- 
monwealth.” Mr. 
Oakey Hall was at 
one time the Tam- 
many Mayor of New 
York, and his resent- 
ment of Mr. Bryce's 
criticisms was sup: 
posed to be due tw 
outraged virtue. 

The Prime Min- 
ister received on 
Feb. 2 a deputation 
of the local author- 
ities of twenty-one 
of the largest parishes 
or districts of 
London, represent 
ing a population of 
2,600,000, and a 
rateable yearly value 
of £20,700,000, 
asking for municipal 
privileges to be con- 
ferred upon each of 
them similar to those 
enjoyed by great 
provincial cities 01 
corporate towns and 
boroughs, while leay- 
ing to the London 
County Council the 
management of 
affairsconcerning tho 
whole of London. The Duke of Devonshire, as President 
of the Council, being the Minister who will have charge of 
the Government Bill in the House of Lords, spoke to the 
deputation, as well as Lord Salisbury, and promised that 
their views should be well considered. 

The Duke of Bedford presided at the festival dinner of 
University College Hospital, and took the opportunity to 
commend his London neighbour, Sir Blundell Maple, for 
his splendid liberality, shown in the gift of £120,000 for 
the building purposes of that institution, which was, how- 
ever, compelled by want of funds to close fifty of its beds 
to in-patients last year, and had since been only enabled to 
reopen twenty-five by aid of the Prince of Wales’s Fund. 

The revival of Mr. Joseph Hatton’s adaptation of Mark 
Twain's ‘“‘ The Prince and the Pauper,” originally played at 
the Vaudeville and reproduced last week at Crouch End, 
gratifies the current taste for a costume play, and allows the 
younger generation to see Miss Bessie Hatton in one of 
her best réles. Hers is really a quadruple part, for she 
is not only Tom Canty, the beggar boy, and the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards Edward VI.), but she masquerades as 
Tom when she is the Prince, and as the Prince when she is 
Tom. She performs the difficult task with great cleverness. 


Photo Taylor, Stockton-on- Tres. 
Mx. Josern Ricnarpson, M.P. 


Photo Reutlinger, Paris 
Tue Late Dr. PEay. 
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PUNCH AND JUDY. 


“ Life was only quite complete 
With Punch and Judy in the street.’”’—Tue Geisna. 
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“s Hom ’*S Isaac Yarnold again, father,” said Laura, as she stepped into the quiet ** Tt can’t and sha’n’t go on,” said Laura, when she had rejoined her sister. ‘* He’l) 
parlour and shut the door behind her. ‘‘ Can we pay him or can we not?” get to jail or the asylum presently. I shall go to Mr. Neasom.” 
‘** Isaac Yarnold!” muttered the old man, looking up suddenly from a doze, Accordingly, after dinner, Laura drove to see the lawyer in Woolbourne. 
but at once avoiding the directness of his daughter’s gaze. ‘‘What do he want ‘* But the place is our own,” she urged. ‘‘ Can't we borrow some money to help us *’ 
here? . . . Haven’t I paid him many a hundred pound in my time, and his father Though a man of sympathy, the lawyer could not repress his smile. 


before him ? ” ‘* My dear, the place has been overcharged for generations.” 

‘Yes, but it isn’t what we have paid, but what we owe him now that 
he comes about,” began the girl, with a flush of impatient determination. 
** Tf we can’t “4 

But again Laura’s resolution gave way, and she checked herself before her 
father’s rage. 

Can't I pay every penny as I owe, I ask ye?” cried the old man, 
jumping from his chair. 

‘‘Then why don’t we?” urged the girl, with an impulsiveness which 
betrayed the long repression. 

Hearing a voice raised at the back-door, Master Gazzard flashed only the 
fire of his eyes upon his daughter and strode past her through the doorway. 

‘* What ’st say, Isaac?” roared the farmer, as he confronted the white- 
smocked figure. by the passage. ‘‘ What’st want a-making all this charm on 
my very door-step, eh?” 

‘*T want my money as you’ve owed me this twelvemonth and more.” 

‘* Money ?” 

»« Ay, money I said, Master Gazzard, and I won’t leave this barken till | 
gets it.” 

The old farmer stood amazed at such language, a frenzy of indignation 
making him speechless. His visitor did not heed, or did not fully understand, 
those features, so he made use of the moment’s silence. 

‘It be money as I want, and I'll stay on these stones till I gets it. If ’e 
can't pay me I be agreeable to take half a score o’ them heifers in Pig Close; 
and if ’e wun't pay, I’ll have the law o’ ye.” 

Laura, who understood her father’s face and temper better, stepped 
forward from the rear, but she was swept ruthlessly aside. 

‘* Heifers, you tuppenny bald-rib! ‘St think as you’ll ever see heifers o’ 
Pinsmead on the gauly, spewing quago’ No Gains? G’ out, you counterf’it!”’ 
roared the incensed farmer as he seized the besom which was leaning against 
the pump-handle. ‘‘ Get out o’ this barken straightways, or, by God, the 
sexton shall come and carry ’e!” 

And brandishing his weapon, Master Gazzard belaboured his antagonist 
with such ferocious severity that the importunate creditor fled from the spot 
with all the speed that fear and a rheumatic gait permitted him. 

‘‘ Father!” cried a firm voice from the doorway as Laura came hurrying 
out. ‘‘Do you want to kill the creature ?” 

‘‘ Kill ’un! Ah, maybe I do,” returned her father through his heavy 
breathings, as he threw the besom, together with furious glances, after the 
fugitive he scorned to pursue. ‘‘ Be my name Martin Gazzard or ben’t it? 
And be these the grounds o’ Pinsmead or ben’t em ? Tell me that.” And he 
turned inwards abruptly. 

But Laura’s brows, too, were knit, and she followed her father with a step 
as resolute, if not as heavy, despite the clutch and the look of her sister. 
The old man, knowing she was just behind him, slammed the parlour door 
with unusual violence. The girl stepped back and let it close. Then she opened 
it again and entered. Daughter and sire eyed each other. 

‘* Yes, I mean to settle it, father. For your sake I'll put up with this 
life no longer.” 

The old man was checked. His eyes dropped first, and his lips twitched 
convulsively as he uttered snorting noises. Then he flung himself into the 
armchair and raised both hands to press his grizzled head between them. 
Even Laura was startled by this effect of her authority upon him, but she 
never moved, 

““Why can't you trust us?” she said more calmly. ‘‘ We are prepared 
for anything. We are not children.” 

‘* What be you prepared for ?” he fired back at her. 

‘* Ruin and beggary, if they are to come on us.” 

But the words were like fire to a powder-cask. Overwhelmed with passion, 
the old man rose with terrific expletives, and fled from the room. The turkeys were strutting and “ gobbling”’ before the silent pair. 

















‘* Then it must be sold and we must go,” was the spirited 
answer, as Laura rose to leave. 

** Why not see your Uncle Benjamin?” hinted the lawyer 
when he held the girl’s hand. 

‘“‘ Impossible!” said Laura, in a tone which strangely 
echoed her father. And she went her way. 

As she drove into the yard her sister met her, pale with 
fright. 

‘** Laura, here’s a policeman !” 

‘* Where ’s father ?”’ 

Laura breathed again when she heard they had not 


met. By a passionate appeal the girl dissuaded the 
constable from serving his summons, and made him 


promise to see Mr. Neasom about it. 

But Laura’s ingenuity was taxed to the uttermost. 
Nothing would persuade Master Gazzard that he was 
No Gazzard ever had been confessed insolvent. 
Importunity of creditors 


insolvent. 
The thing was inconceivable. 
was simply personal insult, and no Gazzard had ever been 
at a loss how to handle that. Laura saw that what was to 
be done must be done by herself independently. 

Two or three days later Mr. Neasom was again at 
Pinsmead. He tried to avoid Laura, but at the door of 
the cider-mill she caught him. Seizing the gentleman’s 
arm she addressed him with all the impetuosity of her 
father. 

‘* Have they made him bankrupt ?” 

‘*Not yet, but now Yarnold has sued him the end is 
not far off.” 

‘*He can’t and sha’n’t be a bankrupt. How much 
Forgetful of herself, she looked lovely 
For an instant the lawyer 
Detecting this, though 
His fingers 


would save him ?” 
in her flush of excitement. 
gazed on her in mute admiration. 
her blush deepened, she knitted her brows. 
closed on her now. 

‘* Laura, I wish you were a daughter of mine.” 

**How much ?” 

‘* It is impossible. 

‘* But he shall.” 
anger. 

‘*Then say four thousand pounds,” and musing, the 
lawyer also drove on his way. 

sertha caught Laura as she went in, and pointed 
silently to the parlour door, It was closed, but sounds 
issued from it, sounds as of a heated argument going on 
inside, Laura knew it was only a soliloquy of her father’s. 
It ceased, and immediately the door rattled in its frame 
as from a heavy fall. But that, too, the girls understood. 
It was but their father’s fist on the table registering an 
oath. Those that follow occupations in the fields are much 
given to this audible meditation, especially when very 
deeply moved. Martin Gazzard was, perhaps, more given 
to it than most, because he was moved more easily, 

It was evident that a cloud rested upon the house, 
despite the golden October sun which shone upon it. The 
laden atmosphere within contrasted in every respect with 
the outside picture. This suggested the home of all earthly 
peace. An abundant harvest lay hoarded on staddles like 
great piles of gold in the capacious rickyard, about which 
the poultry were unconcernedly raking. In the orchard 
which adjoined were a white-bonneted woman and a boy 
moving slowly and silently amid the shadows, picking up 
the fruit which the late winds had spread, and forming 
those mellow heaps which were to be seen in places. 
Cattle and sheep pastured in the fields around. The 
chatter of starlings and the ploughman’s whistle joined 
on the breeze. There was no richer aftermath than on 
the grounds of Pinsmead. And Laura knew it all, and 
felt it now fiercely and bitterly. From the stifling air of 
the house her eyes rested on those sunny fields, all barred 
with shadows, and her heart was full. She would save 
her father; but also she loved the place, and would save 
it too. 

The sunset that night was wonderful, and as Bertha 
gathered the eggs she furtively looked at her sister 
watching it from the barn-door, The younger girl stood 
in awe of Laura, and the latter's attitude towards recent 
events had made her doubly impressive. This evening 
there was even something mysteriously reticent about her, 
and Bertha felt quite cut off. Her simple nature shrank 
from the problems into which her home was suddenly 
plunged. Why couldn’t the world go on as it was? She 
hated change. Slipping back when she thought Laura 
wholly engrossed in the view, she was startled at the 
sound of her name. 

‘* Bert, here!” said Laura, and the other turned back. 

‘“When it’s dark I’m going away, perhaps for the 


He cannot be saved.” 
And the girl turned to leave him in 


night. But sleep in the parlour, as I may come back 
late. Say nothing, and don’t ask any questions. I'll 


If father asks for me, 


” 


explain all when I come back. 
say—say I've gone to Aunt Rimell’s. 

Bertha knew that any display of nervousness would 
irritate her sister, so she simply assented, and hid her 
alarm. Confidence not being invited, Bertha passed on. 

Laura watched there until twilight fell, a very unusual 
course with her. Her eyes were still on the dead bars of 
cloud when the greater stars were appearing and the bats 
If hesitation were possible to her she now 
There was a slowness to act in one all 
She 


had come out, 
seemed to hesitate. 
activity, irresolution in one made wholly of purpose. 


heard an unmistakable step pass the stones by the back- 
door, and she shrank into the shade, 


There was light 
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enough to distinguish the form of her father, and she 
watched him. He went among the ricks, and Laura could 
see him no farther. But in the frosty stillness a rustling 
was to be heard in the straw. For an instant she feared 
that he came to watch her, so she went into the house. 

It grew to a cold, starry night, and was very still. The 
moon was a young one, and by eight o’clock was sinking in 
the south-west, a perpendicular crescent. Bertha looked at 
it from the window, and felt lonely and wretched. Her 
sister’s project had astonished her more than she dared 
show, and she shuddered at the thought of those dark tree- 
shaded roads along which the light was flitting. The clatter 
of the pony’s hoofs to which she had listened so long still 
rang in her ears, and, what was worse, her father had not 
Under ordinary circumstances this was nothing, 
but Bertha felt the air charged. On her mysterious 
departure Laura had confided the old man toher care. But 
Bertha had not her sister’s resources. What was she to do ? 
She went out, but the open stars would not help her. Asshe 
stood between the fragrant ricks, and saw their outline 
marked against the sky, little rustling noises disturbed her. 
The rats and leather-bats were out, and she shuddered. In 
the stillness, ripe apples and pears fell with a thud to the 
ground. What was quite usual alarmed the girl now. 
She turned to go in; but, just then, something decidedly 
unusual fell upon her ear. Instead of terrifying, this 
awakened her courage. It suggested some action. Strange 
sounds broke the night stillness, and holding her breath, 

Sertha knew it was not the colts. The gate into the fields 
rattled, then violently fell to. Heavy footsteps followed, 
but irregular and confused. Skirting the dark side of a 
rick, she got a glimpse of dim movements, and could hear 
snorting noises as if a struggle was going on. But she dared 
not approach. If it proceeded from her father she knew 
that to disturb him meant death. The object was lost in 
the dark by the cart-shed, and Bertha could only fuse atl 
her faculties in her ears and listen. Presently she fled, and 
was by the fire when her father came in. 


. * 7 cl . 


come in. 


It was a fine night for a drive, and Laura urged on the 
She had ‘left home at six and passed through 
Upwards of 


horse. 
Weston at seven as the church clock struck. 
an hour later, when the moon had just gone and the road 
was thickly overshaded, she slackened her pace. It was 
very durk and lonely, a single light only appearing a little 
way ahead. When beside this, she stopped, and her own 
lamp showed a house by the side of what seemed to be 
park gates. She led her pony up to them, but found that 
they were locked. As Laura rattled them, a man came 
forth to inquire who was there. 

‘Is Lord Kiftsgate at home ?” asked she. 

He was, and after a short colloquy Laura was admitted, 
and her pony fastened inside the gates. The man volun- 
teered to escort her to the house, but the visitor said she 
knew the way and went on alone. 

It was a walk of some minutes before Laura stood at 
the front door, but once there she rang the bell without 
hesitation. ‘To her relief, it was a maid that answered it, 
and immediately admitted her to the hall. What name 
should she take to his Lordship ? 

‘*T don’t wish to send my name.” 

As though accustomed to odd visitors, the maid silently 
acquiesced, and gave Laura a chair by the side of a large 
black cabinet full of formidable trophies. Then awful silence 
fell again. The reappearance of the maid scarcely broke 
it, she moved with such quietness and grace. At her 
invitation Laura followed, trembling now excessively. 

Laura’s face was always beautiful, but as she now 
appeared, plainly but picturesquely clad in her outdoor 
cloak, with a woollen Tam-o’-Shanter but half-confining 
her luxuriant dark hair, that beauty was heightened. 
The cold night air had made her cheeks brilliant, and 
nervous exaltation shone in her eyes. As she entered the 
library, into the fragrant haze of a cigar, and saw a courtly 
young gentleman in evening attire rise to receive her, she 
felt that she must fall. Merely physical strength had 
deserted her, and all the place reeled. It was but for 
an instant, and when his Lordship handed her a chair and 
offered her a politely affable reception, the weakness had 
passed, With natural grace, Laura silently declined the 
seat, but laid her right hand on the back of it. Theartless 
gesture threw her into an exquisite pose, and returning 
self-possession confirmed it. 

‘* Your Lordship does not know me.” 

‘* Yes, now I do,” said he, smiling. 

There was a wondrous music in Laura's voice, local, 
but rising above all vernacular. It was ‘the dulcet and 
harmonious breath” buried in corn-fields and orchard 
blossoms. The silvery breeze that ripples the beans was 
in it, and that carries the scent of gorse and willow to the 
primrose coppice. Lord Kiftsgate had devoted himself to 
the country, and the note thrilled him like a revelation of 
consummate art. But as he looked at Laura, childlike 
simplicity and transparency shone in every turn and 
feature. As she frankly apologised for an extraordinary 
liberty, his eyes rested on her, but now all uneasiness had 
left her. She told her tale ingenuously, with growing 
fervour; disclosed her father’s difficulties and impending 
ruin; her own bold plans and resolutions. How she would 
buy the place, and would farm it. How, with all the 
courage of her soul, she must and could save it. His 
Lordship silently regarded her until she ceased speaking. 
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They had met but once before, under unusual, somewhat 
romantic circumstances, and she had then refused her 
name. 

‘*You give me your name now,” said he, pleasantly. 
‘* But, pray excuse me, I should like my mother to meet 
you.” And with a graceful sweep his Lordship went out. 

‘* This is the fair mystery I told you of last Christmas,” 
he was saying, as he returned with a middle-aged lady. 
Laura turned round, and Lady Kiftsgate took her hand 
and held it. 

**You have chosen an odd time of day to travel, my 
dear.” 

‘Yes, mother, I will explain all about it. She comes 
with an equally odd request. She has need of four 
thousand pounds.” 

**Charlie!” The son laughed. 

They talked, however, for less than half an hour, and 
Laura went with a letter which would enable her pro- 
visionally to command what sum she needed. It was 
addressed to Mr. Neasom. 

** And you will return on Saturday,” said Lady Kifts- 
gate as she parted with Laura. Laura promised, and once 
more launched out into the cold night. 

In a whirl of bewilderment at her reception, Laura 
threaded the dark roads. Her humiliation was only 
deepened by their magnanimity. To how much miscon- 
struction and shame had she not exposed herself. Indeed, 
of all this did she now stand convicted, for with the glow 
of that palatial home about her the conditions of her own 
life had grown dim. What could possibly have nerved her 
to such an impudent—nay, such a shameless project? But 
the reaction was momentary. Pinsmead was saved. It 
lay only with herself to redeem it ; redeemed it should be, 
A glow of enthusiasm and vigour once more sustained her. 

It was nearly midnight when she got home, and all was 
dark. Asa precaution she loosed the pony in the orchard 
and left the cart in the road. Then she crept silently 
round the buildings and entered the rickyard. There was 
no movement but her own, and that was absolutely noise- 
less. Laura could even pass over straw without sound. 
She stopped to wonder which way to approach the parlour 
window and communicate with her sister, who would be 
there. Her eyes travelled over the dark outline of the 
buildings printed against the stars, and her soul rose once 
more in an enthusiastic glow. But suddenly a slight sound 
checked her. It was like a match being struck, and Laura 
turned quickly round. By the barn-door was a twinkling 
light, but in an instant it burst intoa small blaze. In horror 
and alarm the girl flew towards it, and saw the face of her 
father lit up by the glare. A cloud of smoke floated round 
her and darkened the view. 

Paralysed with terror at the thought which flashed upon 
her mind, Laura stood for a moment helpless. All the 
ricks were revealed by the lurid flame and the yawning 
darkness through the barn doorway. She was herself 
exposed; but the grizzled features, diabolical in their 
intensity, saw nothing but the blaze before them. Hearing 
a groan, Laura turned another way. 

‘*Ay, you shall have your money,’ 
father as if to some imaginary companion. 

Then a breath of air took the smoke in another 
direction, and the girl saw a fresh figure prostrate on a 
greater pile of straw. Without an instant’s hesitation, 
Laura snatched up a heavy stake which was lying at 
her feet, and with all her strength gave her father a 
blow which stunned him. He fell, and she drew him 
aside from the fire. 

‘“‘Oh, Laura!” shrieked a voice beside her. 
place will be burned down.” 

‘* Go and fetch somebody,” was the fierce reply. 

In the red light Laura’s lovely face now resembled her 
father’s. She leaned over that prostrate figure and recog- 
nised Isaac Yarnold, gagged and bound. With the strength 
of a man she pulled him from his position in the burning 
straw, and flung him by her father. Then came an awful 
pause. The flames flew onwards with malicious glee. As 
yet they were only licking the surface with their pointed 
tongues, but Laura knew that on the next two minutes 
hung the fate of all the homestead. It must be a quarter 
of an hour before any help could come. In that moment's 
agony she chanced to turn her head, and a strange cry 
pierced the appalling quietude. Her home was saved. 

On the railings beside her all the cider-mats were hung: 
thick square cocoanut mats in which the fruit was pressed. 
Seizing more than she could carry Laura set to work. Not 
two minutes of frenzied feverish work, and all was dark. 
The stamping had ceased ; deathly silence reigned again. 

‘‘Where be the fire, Miss?” said a facetious wagoner 
who was presently on the spot. ‘‘ Us’ll want a match to 
find it, I judges.” 

**Can’t ’e smell’un, David?” said a matter-of-fact 
companion, who was striking the light required. 

‘* Laura, where are you?” still cried a different voice. 

But in the light Bertha saw her sister on the ground 
where she had fainted, and she knelt down and clung to her. 

. * * . . 

On the Saturday following Laura had to send a letter 
of apology to Lady Kiftsgate on account of the illness of 
her father. The day previously the old man had suffered 
two paralytic strokes in rapid succession, and there was 
some uncertainty as to what the issue might be. This had 
had a profound effect upon Laura, Since that critical 


’ 


muttered her 


“The 











night Bertha had stood in dread of her sister. They whose 
lives had been spent in entire confidence were now sundered; 
just when companionship was more than ever needed. 
What Laura’s exploit had been Bertha could not divine. 
The result only was plain to her. Laura was changed. 
All her vivacity had left her. She went about the hous 
like a spirit; regarding nothing, holding intercourse with 
nobody. On this very Saturday, when the doctor had left, 
Jertha surprised her by her father’s chamber-door, and 
instead of speaking, Laura turned and fled. Old Mrs, 
Bomford had 
come to nurse 
the master, 
and that after- 
noon she 
heard a tap at 
the door. On 
going to it 
she found 
Laura there, 
who stared for 
an instant 
silently. She 
then asked to 
be left for 
half an hour 
with her 
father alone. 
“But a 


wun’t know 
you, poor 
dear, what- 
ever.” 

To the 


other’s en- 
treaty the old 
woman 
in, and Laura 
went to sit by 
the bedside. 
But, despite 
all her tender 
efforts, the 
girl saw it was 
too true, 
Neither 


gave 


response 
recognition 
could be got 
from the 
prostrate 
figure. She 
left the room 
weeping 
silently. No- 
body heard 
hercomedown 
the stairs, and 
Laura herself 
did not see 
the figures at 
the foot of 
them. 

‘* Laura, 
here is a gen- 
tleman —— ”’ 


began her 
sister. And, 
raising her 
eyes, the 
other dimly 
recognised 
Lord Kifts- 
gate standing 
there. She 
was not 


startled or 
affected inany 
way. He fol- 
lowed her into 
the parlour, on 
and Bertha 

left them. 

The girl's 
distress in no 
way impaired 
her beauty. It presented but another aspect of it, and 
for some seconds the visitor could only look at the averted 
features intently. Then, stepping up to her, he said— 

‘Laura, you understand my purpose. Don’t think it 
curiosity or impertinence. Just let me stand beside you.” 
She hardly heard him. 

‘*‘ For a heap of stones I have killed him,” exclaimed 
the girl vehemently. Then turning to him, ‘‘1 must tell 
somebody. Will you hear me, my Lord ?” 

Lord Kiftsgate took her hand, and she didn’t resent it ; 
didn’t think of it. In passionate, uncertain words Laura 
confessed what she had done to her father; how she had 
found him, and by what violent means alone she had saved 
the homestead, and, as she asserted, taken her father’s 
life. So fervently and convincingly did she narrate her 
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exaggerated facts that her companion drew back, but for 
an instant only. 

‘* Don’t think it,” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘ That was 
not the cause. To-night or to-morrow I will prove it to 
you. Will you take my word, Laura, until to-morrow ?” 

Looking from her to his watch his Lordship added, 
‘*Now I must go; good-bye.” He pressed her hand and 


was gone, and Laura looked from the window after him. 
It was six miles to the station, but by hard riding 
Lord Kiftsgate reached it in time. 


Within three hours he 








With the strength of a man she pulled him from his position in the burning straw, and flung him by her father. 


was in London; before midnight he was again at Pins- 
mead with the two eminent physicians he had summoned. 
They examined and consulted, and gave an immediate 
opinion that the seizure of the old man was a normal one, 
attributable solely and exclusively to long - protracted 
anxieties and the peculiar violence of the patient’s emotions. 
There was no trace of any other symptom whatever. Laura 
accepted their verdict, and as they left the farmhouse she 
rewarded his Lordship with a look, but not a word was 
exchanged between them. On the Monday following Lord 
Kiftsgate rode again to Pinsmead; but, seeing all the 
blinds were down, he turned away, and only Bertha had 
seen him. 

A fortnight later, Laura and Mr. Neasom met his 
Lordship by appointment at the homestead, and after 
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luncheon, and a protracted discussion, the lawyer was the 
first to go. With more than his usually benign expression, 
the gallant gentleman bade Laura farewell in the golden 
Martinmas sunlight of that afternoon, and at the gate he 
turned back to look. The two remaining figures were just 
disappearing amidst the ricks. 

‘Gad, I envy the man myself,” muttered Mr. Neasom, 
and dug his heels into the horse’s sides. 

In placid autumn glory Pinsmead stood there, master- 
You could hear the blatant away in the 
stubble; the 
turkeys were 
strutting and 
‘* gobbling ’ 
before the 
silent pair. 
But the birds 
suddenly beat 
a hasty 
retreat as 
Bertha came 
running out. 

Laura, 


less. geese 


just come 

and—— ” 
But Ber- 

tans, 60, 


turned and 
joined the 
turkeys in 
their flight. 
Lor d 
Kiftsgate 
looked up 
and smiled. 
‘Come, 
Laura, 
sister has seen 





your 


us. You must 
both go back 
with me to- 
night.” And 
his Lordship 
fondled the 
dog which 
came leaping 
up for his 
caresses, 
went, and 
returned as 
mistress to 
Pinsmead no 
more, 
THE END. 


The open- 
ing of the new 
show-rooms 
for the famous 
se J 
Cycles, in 
Piccadilly 
Circus, cannot 
fail to be of 
interest to the 
cycling pub- 
lic resident in 
the 
suburbs of 
London, or on 
the lines of 
railway that 
find their 
terminus at 
Charing Cross. 
The “Juno” 
is too well 
known a 
machine to 
need any fresh 
recommend- 
ation. The 
Metropolitan 
Machinists’ 
Co. have been 


uno” 


western 


well and favourably known as manufacturers of first grade 
cycles since far back in the ‘eighties, and we need only add 
that the 1898 model of the ‘‘ Juno” is a thoroughly up-to- 
date machine endowed with every improvement of detail. 

‘‘ The Advertiser’s A.B.C.,” the standard Advertisement 
Press Directory for 1898, has just been published by T. B. 
Browne, Limited, of 163, Queen Victoria Street. Among the 
contents of this—the twelfth—edition is a complete list of 
the newspapers, magazines, and periodicals published in 
the United Kingdom, with the particulars relating to each 
publication revised up-to-date. In each instance a brief 
description of the paper is given, and the particulars of any 
individual paper now appear on the same page, which is a 
distinct improvement on previous editions. Another section 
of the book is devoted to the colonial and foreign Press, 
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More than the usual Society interest is attached to the 
marriage of the Hon. Alicia Amherst and Mr. Evelyn 
Cecil, which is to take place on Tuesday next. The bride, 
who is one of the six daughters of Lord Amherst of 
Hackney, rather more than a year ago achieved a dignity 
vare for one of her sex by being made a ‘‘freeman” of the 
Worshipful Company of Gardeners. When the honour 
was formally conferred upon Miss Amherst, in recog- 
nition of the value of her contributions to the history 
and literature of English gardening, it was recorded that 
a woman had only twice before achieved it, Miss Amherst’s 
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OF THE HON, ALICIA AMHERST AND MR. 


only predecessors in the dignity having been Mrs. Dobell 
and Mrs. Fry, who received the Freedom of the Company 
in 1818 and 1822 respectively. The writing of her important 
‘** History of Gardening in England” was first suggested 
to Miss Amherst by Mr. Percy Newberry, who had 
contributed some articles on the subject to the Gardener's 
Chronicle, but was unable to continue the series owing to his 
researches in Egypt. On making independent investigations 
on the subject among original sources and in the volumes 
of many libraries, Miss Amherst found her theme expand 
until it assumed its volume form of its own accord rather 
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INDIAN FRONTIER RISING: WITH THE BUNER FIELD FOI 


From a Sketch by Lieutenans H, Maclear, 20th Punjab Infantry. 
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EVELYN CECIL. 


than out of her deliberate purpose. Mr. Evelyn Cecil is 
the eldest son of Lord Eustace Brownlow Henry Cecil, 
the younger brother of the Marquis of Salisbury. He 
is now in his thirty-third year. On leaving Oxford he 
was called to the Bar, and has for some time past been 
Assistant Private Secretary to his uncle, the Prime Minister. 
By a curious coincidence, Miss Amherst is the second of 
her father’s daughters to marry a Cecil, her eldest sister 
being the wife of Lord William Cecil, third son of the 
late Marquis of Exeter, of the elder branch of the 
House of Cecil. 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING: THE Ist BRIGADE OF THE TIRAH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE AT ITS CHRISTMAS DINNER IN THE BAZAR VALLEY. 
From a Sxetcn py Mason EB. W. F. Manrtiy, Ist Gurkuas. 


The rearguard of the 1st Brigade, with 1200 mules laden with commissariat stores, was unable, owing to the badness of the road, to get over the Alachi Pass on Christmas Day. The force 
therefore halted for the night in a ravine, pickets of Gurkhas were stationed in front and rear and on either side, and officers and men proceeded to prepare and eat their Christmas dinner 
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‘** None of us, not even the youngest of us, is infallible,” 
would have been addressed even more appropriately to a 
Girton than to an Oxford class, since there is no such 
uncomprofnising prig--when she is a prig—as a girl in 
her teens. Such a girl is the heroine of Miss Dorothea 
Gerard’s ‘* Miss Providence,” a nickname given her by her 
father, endorsed by her lover, and doubly endorsed by the 
reader, for a more natural and, at the same time, more 
exasperating young prig than Florence Crossley we have 
never met in life or fiction. Having discoyered that her 
fiancé, who loves her and whom she loves with passionate 
devotion, had had a harmless flirtation, years before she 
met him, with an incorrigible little coquette, ‘‘ Miss 
Providence’ insists on breaking off their engagement, 
and would have insisted no less rigorously upon her lover's 
marriage to her rival, if that arrangement had been within 
her province and power. However, it comes within the 
power of her rival through the opportune accident of a 
sprained foot, which leaves the hero at her mercy through 
the long hours of a compromising night that they spend 
alone together in a solitary hut among the hills. The hero 
feels himself bound in honour to marry her and be miser- 
able ever after, and his misery is none the less because of 
her shameless flirtations, and her yet more shameless 
Phryne-like appeal to his mercy when charged with them. 
However, the usual first husband, of whose very existence 
the hero had no idea, turns up to set him free to marry 
‘* Miss Providence.” It is a clever story, but the reader 
cannot help a misgiving that the hero’s second venture 
will not be more fortunate than Touchstone’s— 
And you to wrangling, for thy loving voyage 
Is but for two months victualled. 


The real heroine of a pretty, if primitive, novel, 
‘* Broken Ares,” is not the leading lady ‘in white satin,” 
but the confidante ‘‘in white linen,’’ whose broken are is 
mended again to make ‘‘ a perfect round.” The hero and 
his orderly are ordered off to the Crimea, leaving behind 
in the same village, the officer a sweetheart, the private a 
wife. In both cases the officer’s father, the Squire, a ‘* very 
harbitrary gent” even for a Squire, is the. cross of the 
course of true love; since he threatens to disinherit his 
son if he marries the heroine, and insists that the private’s 
wife must do the atrocious penance, for having (as he 
supposed) an illegitimate child, of ‘‘ breaking stones for a 
whole month on the highroad with her brat strapped to her 
back.” Made mad by this ruffianly threat, the mother of 
the unhappy woman, in a fit of temporary insanity, 
smothers the baby, thereby subjecting her daughter for a 
time to the suspicion of the infanticide. The inquest, how- 
ever, elicits the fact of her private marriage to the soldier, 
who at that moment is doing his country noble service 
before Sebastopol. In performing a special act of heroism 
he is dismounted and wounded, and saved from death only 
by the hero, who loses his own life in and through the 
attempt. Thus both the gentle heroine and the brutal 
Squire are bereaved, and are reconciled by their common 
trouble, while the humble pair of lovers are reunited and 
made happy ever after. 


You hardly expect a happy ending to a story with the 
ominous title ‘‘ Sunset,” but at least it ends happily for the 
personage in whom you are most interested. Not that you 
feel no interest in Miss Beatrice Whitby’s other characters, 
for you follow the fortunes of all the leading personages 
anxiously, but the heroine is a singularly subtle and suc- 
cessful study. She refuses a man while in her teens, only 
to be refused by him a few years later in his widowhood, 
and devotes herself then to his child—an odious little 
specimen of an odious species, pace Miss Whitby—only to 
be sneered at for her pains by his pachydermatous parent. 
Relieved of this charge, she devotes herself to the little 
daughter of a cousin, whose wife, the very day of her 
elopement with a gay Lothario, is struck down by scarlot 
fever, and makes her bed in the grave. ‘To these troubles 
ure superadded the privations and anxieties of poverty, 
since her fortune was invested in a frail Australian bank. 
On the other hand, she has always to support her the 
consciousness of the love of a deyout and devoted Vicar, 
who proposes for her periodically. Iler trials and troubles 
and the constancy and nobleness of her uncouth Dobbin 
purify gradually but completely her character of its egotism, 
till, finally — 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, passed in music 
out of sight. 


Miss L. Quiller-Couch strikes a tin-tack with a sledge- 
hammer in chartering a phantom ship for the conveyance 
of her ‘‘Spanish Maid” from Spain to England. So far 
from enhancing, it neutralises much of the effect of her 
prettily written story, since the mouse looks all the 
smaller by contrast-with the mountain which gave it 
birth. The reader’s curiosity is roused by the sudden 
appearance of this ‘‘dark, evil-seeming ship with its death- 
Ike crew, silent and awful as a floating casket of Death's 
trophies, a group of lost, tortured souls,” and is tpro- 
portionately disappointed to find it introduced solely to 
serve as an artistic and mystic background to her Spanish 
Duessa—‘ta spot of garish brilliance, crude against the 
gloomy pallor, glowing half-triumphant, standing out as a 
spirit quick with evil, in a company of still, enduring sin.” 
asian served this purpose, the phantom ship disappears, 
to reappear at the close of the story only to fnghten the 
Spanish Maid into drowning herself. The story itself is 
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concerned with the fantastic tricks this young witch plays 
among the simple fisherfolk of a West-of-England village. 
The truth is, Miss Quiller-Couch comes to the ground 
between the two stools of the natural and the supernatural, 
since there is only enough of each to destroy our belief in 
both. But the story is prettily written and of great promise. 


Every lover of a thrilling sensational novel must enjoy 
Mr. Le Queux’s ‘‘ Whoso Findeth a Wife,” but youth 
alone can devour it with unalloyed delight. Its ‘* Arabian 
Nights” improbabilities are so audacious that any reader 
whose experience of life puts some limit to his credulity 
will find his faith continually failing him. The secretary 
of our Foreign Secretary falls desperately in love with 
a beautiful English girl, Ella Laing, who, though 
she returns his passion with equal ardour, employs an 
admirer to steal from him a State paper, which, 
transmitted to Russia, will involve England in hope- 
war with that country and France. The thief 
is murdered the same evening by a Russian spy, who 
inserts a fragment of poisoned glass in the finger of one of 
his gloves. The lady is resolved to hunt down the murderer, 
und this quest and another mysterious mission bring about 
endless misunderstandings with her lover, both before and 
after her marriage to him. Finally, she flies from him, 
leaving not a trace of herself behind, but many traces of 
her treachery, including the momentous State paper. Her 
husband, however, when on a diplomatic visit to Paris, 
makes the accidental discovery that his wife is one of the 
most celebrated beauties and one of the most august person - 
ages in the world. She is none other than the famous Grand 
Duchess Elizaveta Nicolayevna of Russia, niece to the late 
Czar Alexander, who ‘‘ went under” mysteriously for some 
years, only to reappear in all her former splendour of state 
and person in Paris. This startling discovery is followed 
by another still more astounding—that her Imperial 
Highness was employed as a Russian spy when she had 
the State paper stolen from her lover, nearly at the cost 
to him of his honour and to England of her existence. 
Even this confounding revelation ‘ pales its uneffectual 
fire”? before the final disclosure of her motive for this 
treachery—the purchase through it of the Czar’s consent to 
her marriage with the man she had thus betrayed! What- 
ever other fault, ‘‘ Whoso Findeth a Wife” may have, it 
cannot be charged with dullness, for every chapter has 
the promise or the occurrence of some sensational incident. 


less 


‘*A Houseful of Rebels,” illustrated charmingly by 
Mr. Patten Wilson, is the prettiest fairy tale we have read 
this Christmas. Mr. Walter Rhoades, borrowing a happy 
hint from ‘‘ Vice Versa,” transforms his Houseful of 
Rebels into dolls, like those they have sorely ill-used, at the 
close of their long and delightfully described sojourn in 
fairyland. The sins which they thus expiate are no less 
delightfully described, and thus the indispensable moral 
‘*is plain as way to parish church.” 


Mr. Phillips’s genius is terribly sombre. Something of 
the City of Dreadful Night broods upon his pages, relieved 
only by the magical touches of beauty the poet’s hand 
knows how to confer, and by the faith and hope that raise 
suffering to martyrdom. His does not belong to the 
category of minor poetry. ‘The prettiness, the sweetness, 
the grace that are in their right place in minor poetry 
have nothing to do with this strenuous Muse. There are 
few poems in our great heritage of English poetry that so 
wring the heart as to become poignant, but this poetry 
strikes a poignant note over and over. Readers of ‘‘The 
Apparition ” will remember this intolerable lyric— 

She is not happy! It was noon ; 
The sun fell on my head: 
And it was not an hour in which 
We think upon the dead. 
She is not happy! I should know 
Her voice, much more her cry ; 
And close beside me a great rose 
Had just begun to die. 
She is not happy! As I walked, 
Of her I was aware : 
She cried out like a creature hurt 
Close by me in the air. 
What is one to give to such poetry ? The sudden wound 
in the heart where the poetry has stabbed; for even tears 
are inadequate. And yet this lyric has a mournful beauty 
that is absent from such terrible poems as ‘‘ The Woman 
with the Dead Soul,” ‘* The Wife,” ‘* The Question ’”’—more 
terrible than any Ibsen—and ‘*The Prisoner.” The last 
suffering is spared to us in this poetry, for it looks beyond 
the world full of pain; but, as in ** Christ in Hades,” so in 
Mr. Phillips’s other religious poems, the feeling is sharp as 
a sword. Even in the vision of Heaven, the poet addresses 
the Redeemer— 
Thy wounds are many, but Thou hadst no child. 
This new post will not be read for light pleasure, but he 
has words for all that weep. And such glimpses of beauty 
in the dark !— 
Now at some angel evening after rain, 
Builded like early Paradise again. 
And, again, in the oddly impressionist picture of a railway 
station— 
The moonéd terminus through the dark, 
With emerald and ruby spark ; 
The stoker, burningly embowered, 
With fiery roses on him showered. 


There are a thousand such touches of beauty, indefinable— 


And as a soft and dreadful Summer day, 

Will suddenly through chill December stray. 
One knows not why one is sharply touched at the poet’s 
unthinkable epithet ‘‘ dreadful’ — but that it is to be a 
poet. Mr. Stephen Phillips’s poetry seems to us, more 
and more, to possess great qualities. 


** Lyoness” is one of a series of handbooks issued by 
the Homeland Association, a society formed with the 
laudable intention of promoting and encouraging travel 
in Great Britain and Ireland. It is really a capital little 
guide to the islands which have been called the English 
Archipelago. In addition to the information usually found 
in works of this class, an adequate narrative is given of the 
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fairly interesting history of the Scilly Isles from the earliest 
times to their acquisition in our own by the late Mr. 
Augustus Smith, whose beneficent despotism worked a 
wonderful change for the better in the social condition of 
the islanders. There is not only an excellent large-scale 
map of the isles, but sketch-maps of sections of them, with 
some well-executed photographs of scenery and notable 
localities. A pleasant preface on the attractiveness of the 
isles is contributed by Sir Walter Besant, who has utilised 
in his novels his personal knowledge of them. 


A LITERARY LETTER. 

I understand that in October next Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton will publish the first number of a new religious 
periodical under the title of Jan Maclaren’s Magazine, It 
will be edited by the Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren 
and Dr. Robertson Nicoll. It is understood that Ian 
Maclaren will henceforth confine his writings to this 
magazine. I believe there has not been any addition to 
religious magazine literature for more than thirty years, 
in spite of the enormous growth of kindred publication: 
appealing to a totally different’ audience. The wide popu- 
larity of Ian Maclaren, not only as the author of *‘ ‘The 
Bonnie Brier Bush” and other imaginative works, but as 
a theological writer, and Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s position 
as editor of the Expositer, the *‘ Expositor’s Bible,” and 
similar publications, make the combination a very strong 
one, and I have no doubt whatever of an enormous 
audience for the new magazine. 


It is interesting to see that the aspiration for a national 
literature in the United States does not even exclude an 
ambition to possess the best translations of foreign classics. 
A Miss Ellen Louise Dickey, for example, in discussing the 
best books for a village library, in the New York Bookman, 
insists that Homer must be read in Bryant's translation, 
Dante in Longfellow’s, and Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” in Bayard 
Taylor’s. Of course it is rash for an ordinary Englishman 
to criticise such a selection. There may be some additional 
gratification to an, American reader in studying a book 
in the feeling that it has been made by an American 
writer. Otherwise, Mics Dickey ought to be told that 
Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Faust” is by no means the best trans- 
lation, although it is worth reading for the notes; that 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Dante,”’ although praised by Mr. Lowell, 
will never take avery good place, and that for those who 
do not know Italian, it is better to read Dante in Mr. A. J. 
Butler’s prose version than in any one of the hundred 
and fifty more or less poetical translations which are no 
better and no worse than Longfellow’s. As for Mr. 
William Cullen Bryant’s ‘‘ Iliad”—it must require an 
extravagance of patriotism to be able to praise it. Here, 
again, Miss Dickey would do well to extend her knowledge 
of the literature of Greece through the prose translations 
of Mr. Andrew Lang and his associates. But patriotism 
is, after all, an estimable quality. 


It is extraordinary that a well-known literary journal, 
in making the announcement that a Life of Miss Susan 
Ferrier would shortly be forthcoming, should have 
solemnly assumed that Miss l’errier’s novels were not 
read now. It can scarcely be supposed that publishers 
have issued these works from purely philanthropic motives, 
and yet they have been exceptionally run upon by publishers. 
There was a most beautiful library edition published some 
three or four years ago by Messrs. Bentley in six volumes, 
and another collected edition published by Mr. J. M. 
Dent somewhat later; to say nothing of cheap, popular 
issues by Messrs. Routledge and Walter Scott. ‘‘ Marriage,” 
‘* Inheritance,” and ‘‘ Destiny” are to be found in Warne’s 
‘** Notable Novels,” at sixpence; and even in that excellent 
shilling series known as Milner’s ‘Cottage Library,” 
which was the delight of the boyhood of some of us, you 
may buy ‘‘ Marriage” and ‘‘ Inheritance.” 


Mr. William Archer, in response to an expression of regret 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse that he had not included Mr. Austin 
Dobson and Mr. Robert Bridges among the poets referred 
to in his lecture on ‘‘ Some Poets of the Day,” has retorted 
that he only intended to refer to the younger school of 
poets—those born since 1850. In this connection I have 
amused myself by drawing up a list of living English 
wets, with their date of. birth. For the dates I am 
indebted to Mr. Douglas Sladen’s interesting volume 
**Who'’s Who.” I assume that in all cases where there 
is a date, that date was provided by the poet, and therefore 
there can be no indiscretion in republishing here. In 
certain cases, as with Mrs. Wilfrid Meynell, Mrs. Ernest 
Radford, and Mr. A, E. Housman, no date is forthcoming, 
and I have left these writers’ names at the end of the list 


Sir Theodore Martin 1816 Miss Katharine Tynan . - 1861 
Mr. Philip James Bailey 1816 Miss May Kendall ‘ - 1861 
Mr. George Meredith 18z8 Mrs. Marriott-Watson . 1863 
Mr. Gerald Massey 1828 Mr. Rudyard Kipling 184 
Sir Edwin Arnold . , . Iss Mr. W. B. Yeats 1865 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton 1882 Mr. Arthur Symons. . 1865 

. 1882 Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 1866 


Mr. Stopford Brooke 





Sir Lewis Morris . 1833 Mrs, Wilfrid Meynell 

Mr. Alfred Austin 1835 Mrs, Ernest Radford. or 
Dr. Garnett . ‘ 1835 Miss May Probyn . ° _- 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert . 1836 Miss Fiona Macleod . . 
Mr. A. C. Swinburne 1837 Miss Nora Hopper ‘ i 

Mr. Austin Dobson 1840 Miss Olive Custance . .- 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse . 1840 Miss Winifred Lucas. ..* 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt - 1840 Miss Emily Hickey . —_ 
Mr. Robert Buchanan . . 1841 Mr. Stephen Phillips .« ‘ 

Mr. Clement Scott ° . I8tl Mr. Lionel Johnson 

Mr. H. D. Traill . : 182 | Mr. Henry Newbolt 

Mr. Robert Bridges 1844 | Mr. A. E. Housman. 

Mr. Andrew Lang. 1844 | Mr. Francis Thompson - 
Mr. G. R. Sims 1844 | Mr. WilliamSharp . . — 
Mr. Edmund Gosse 1849 | Mr. W. A. Mackenzie . . 

Mr. W. E. Henley. 1849 Mr. Laurence Binyon ‘ 

Mr. Eric Mackay . 1851 | Mr. Money Cou'ts. . .- 
Mrs. Woods ; 1856 | Mr. H. C. Beeching . 
Mr. John Davidson. 1857 | Mr.A.C.Benson. . . - 
Miss Mary F. Robinson 1857 Mr. G. Russell (A. E.”) . — 
Mrs. Bland (* E. Nesbit"’ 1858 Mr. G. A. Simeox . ‘ _— 
Mr. William Watson 1858 Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry - 


A well-known firm of publishers has in preparation a 
new edition of Whyte-Melville’s novels. This edition will 
be illustrated by some of the best artists of the day. 
‘* Black but Comely,” ‘ Katerfelto,” ‘* The Queen’s 
Maries,” and other stcries by Whyte-Melville have never 
lost their popularity ; but it would be possible, I am sure, 
to greatly enhance that popularity by a new and well- 
printed edition. C. K. 8 
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1. BAGGAGE TRAIN OF THE Ist BRIGADE BUNER FIELD FORCE CROSSING THE BANDORA RIVER. 3. THE BER-TREE UNDER WHICH THE BODY OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. 
From a Sketch by Lieutenant H. Maclear, 20th Punjab Infantry. | ALLAN WAS FOUND, AND THE MONUMENT ERECTED TO HIS 


2. SCENE OF THE MURDER OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN NEAR LALA CHINA. MEMORY #SENEATH IT. 
From a Sketch by Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Hart, CRE. Ist Division Tirah Expeditionary Force. From a Sketch by Liewtenant-Colonel H. H. Hart, 
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INDIAN FRONTIER RISING.—ARRIVAL OF GENERAL SIR WILLIAM 
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LOCKHART AT THE WINTEI 


Prawn by A. Forestier from a Photograph by Sergeant 
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INTER QUARTERS AT BARKAI, IN THE BARA VALLEY: THE BAGGAGE COMING IN FROM DATOL, 


Sergeant F. Mayo, R.E., Tirah Expeditionary Force, 








ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


About fifteen or sixteen months ago, Bismarck scandalised 
the diplomatic world and aroused the anger of his Sovereign 
by his communications to the //amburyer Nachrichten. 
l’or reasons best known to himself, he saw fit to divulge 
a number of interesting particulars in ccunection with 
Germany's foreign policy during the latter period of his 
Chancellorship. Even those Powers and their Foreign 
Ministers who were most likely to benefit by his revelations 
expressed, through the organs most devoted to them, their 
disapproval of this flagrant violation of the “sanctity of 
State secrets.”’ The able editors of said organs were but 
too eager to improve the occasion, and, reading their 
effusions, one came to the almost natural conclusion that 
the breach of professional confidence was, if not absolutely 
unique, at any rate phenomenal. As a fact, Bismarck was 
‘coutumier du fait,” as I shall be able to show directly, 
and by no means the only sinner in that respect. ; 


Readers are not bound to remember things, like 
journalists. The latter ought not to expose themselves 
to the charge of forgetfulness. An English contemporary, 
standing high in my estimation, reproached the J'imes last 
week with having prematurely published the intelligence 
furnished by its Peking correspondent regarding Lord 
Salisbury’s abandonment of the opening of Talien-Wan. 
The reproach was, perhaps, not altogether undeserved after 
the ‘‘cheap sneer” in which the 7'imes indulged “ at the 
patriots who regarded that opening as a point to be insisted 
upon.” But what about a similar error on the part of the 
censor itself * Had it not, in days gone by, flung upon the 
winds of publicity a document which the Government then 
in power was anxious to withhold from the public, at least 
for some time? The document, if I remember rightly, 
did not come to the paper through the ordinary and 


admittedly legitimate channel of its correspondents. The 
Times’ information was not open to this objection. 
Thus much for the pot calling the kettle black. When 


we come to individual statesmen declaiming against 
the violation of the ‘‘ sanctity of State secrets,” calculated 
to upset their actual plans, or throwing a somewhat lurid 
light on their policy, the declamation lends itself even to 
greater laughter. The late General de La Marmora was 
supposed to be a staunch friend to France. In 1873, when 
France had scarcely recovered from her defeat, he saw, 
not without repugnance, how his Sovereign, instead of 
turning to the country which, after all was said and done, 
had assisted him during Italy’s greatest need, turned to 
Germany and practically begged for its alliance. There- 
upon he published a book, of which I can only give the 
French title, inasmuch as I never saw the original or an 
English translation—if there was one. ‘The title was as 
follows: ‘‘ Un peu plus de Lumiére sur les Evénements 
Politiques et Militaires de 1866,” 


It showed how Bismarck, on the eve of the Prusso- 
Austrian War, had sought the support of France, and 
virtually promised the latter Belgium in exchange for that 
support. There were many more revelations, proving that 
Napoleon III. was not such a dreamer as he had been 
made out with regard to the left bank of the Rhine. 
Bismarck was furious, and during the sitting of the 
Reichstag on Jan. 16, 1874, treated La Marmora as a liar 
aud a forger. La Marmora offered to prove his assertions 
by original documents. Italy got frightened, and the 
affair was hushed up. 


The great cry of Bismarck, however, was to the effect 
that La Marmora ought to be placed without the pale 
of diplomacy for having violated the ‘sanctity of State 
secrets.” This would lead to the supposition that Bismarck 
himself had never been guilty of a like offence in the 
past, and that he meant the future to be equally stainless 
in that respect. Let us look at the truth, confronting the 
supposition, We all remember the revelations in connection 
with Belgium immediately after the declaration of war in 
July 1870. Some years later Bismarck charged Count 
Harry von Arnim with having abstracted from the archives 
of his embassy (in Paris) a number of documents, nom- 
inally the property of Germany. What did the Iron 
Chancellor do Dreading lest his adversary, or to speak 
by the card, his victim, should utilise fragment by frag- 
ment the correspondence he was accused of having 
abstracted, Bismarck produced the whole of it at the 
celebrated trial, without the slightest consideration for the 
other parties concerned, profoundly indifferent to any and 
every scandal that might arise in consequence. ‘* What,”’ 
one is tempted to ask, ‘* became of the sanctity of State 
secrets under the circumstances ?” 


And did Bismarck respect that ‘‘ sanctity ’’ when he 
relinquished power ? The answer to this question is prac- 
tically contained in the first lines of the present article. 
Bismarck’s apologists claimed at the time that he was 
actuated by an irresistible fit of pique. They conveniently 
ignored, however, the numberless interviews granted by 
him before then to journalists from every quarter of the 
globe, until his reconciliation with Emperor William II. 
in February 1894, They ignored the garbled telegram 
from Kms on July 13, 1870, concocted with the aid, per- 
haps, but at any rate with the consent, of Moltke and 
Roon, and despatched in order to precipitate the war 
between France and Germany. 


I have said nothing of his narratives of the events that 
preceded the conclusion of the alliance with Austria in 
1879; of his accounts describing the scenes with Wilhelm II. 
at his own home in 1890, which scenes -led- to his resig- 
nation. And to repeat an illustration I used but a week 
or so ago, whenever Bismarck did not want to sully his 
own lips with such recitals, he let his clerks, in the shape 
of Hans Blum, Maximilian Harden, Bewer, and others, 
whistle them, Hence, that boasted ‘‘sancity”’ of State 
secrets has proved but a sorry farce at the hands of one of 
the greatest statesmen of the age. No journal, therefore, 
need scruple to disregard that ‘* sancity,’”’ whether it be in 
the interest of the public or simply as a means to establish 
its superiority as a purveyor of the promptest news. 


THE 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
Piow Norr.—-Your indictment is true, but we stated as much in one case; 
the other was an oversight; and we seek’ explanations concerning the 
third. Before we can publish your problems, will you kindly furnish 
your name and address ! 


J K M (Repton).— We scarcely dare undertake the responsibility of settling 
your destiny by giving an opinion; the toss of a penny would give an 
equally reliable answer. 

F D Pierce (Reigate).—Kindly oblige us with a diagram. 
pelled to make this a rv le. 

H F W Laye.—We have not forgotten, and it shall appear at an early date. 

H E Kivsox.—Much obliged. It seems all right now, and worthy of the 
occasion. 


We are com- 


Correct So.vrions or Prostem No. 2800 received from C A M (Penang), 
Thomas E Laurent (Bombay); of No. 2803 from Thomas E Laurent 
Bombay), and Thomas Devin Areata, California); of No. 2804 from 
J O Miller (St. Catherine’s, Ontario); of No. 2805 from James Clark 
Chester), T C D (Dublin), and Edward J Sharpe ; of No. 2806 from J D 
Tucker (Iikley), Marco Salem (Trieste), John G Wright, C H D (Tisbury), 
W H Gundry (Exeter), T C D (Dublin), and Mark Dawson (Horsforth). 


Correct SoLutrions or Prositem No. 2807 received from T Roberts, Henry 
Orme (Bristol), R Worters (Canterbury), Joseph Wil!cock (Chester), HS 
Brandreth (Algier-), C E Perugini, Sorrento, Edith Corser (Reigate), 
L, Desange:, F Hooper (Putney), James Clark (Chester), Mark Dawson 
(Horsforth), Francis Barton (Liverpoo’), J D Tucker (Leeds), Alpha, 
Thomas Harrington, Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), Shadforth, 
J Lake Ralph (Purley), Frank Proctor, A P A (Bath), George Hook 
York), T G (Ware), G Birnbach ( Berlin), W R B (Clifton), W F Payne, 
E B Foord (Cheltenham), Hermit, C EM (Ayr), H Le Jeune, Mrs Wilson 
(Plymouth), J Bailey (Newark), Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), F H Saunders 
Highgate), and Brian Harley (Saffron Walden). 


By W. B. Muir. 
BLACK. 


Any move. 


Soivution or Pronigm No. 2806, 
WHITE 

1. Q to R 5th 

2. Mates accordingly. 


PROBLEM No. 2809.—By A. W. Moyonrepien. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


LLANDUDNO. 


Tourney between Messrs. A. 
D. Wiimor. 


Pawn 


CHESS IN 
Game played at the Craig-ide 
and Bb. 


Burn 


Game.) 


wuite (Mr. B.) srackx (Mr. W 
judge by White's after-play, which is well 
considered 
23. Kt to K 5th 
24. P to Q Sth 
25. P takes P 
26. Kt to Q 7th 
27. R takes B 
28. B takes P 
29. P to Kt 3rd 
30. B takes R 
31. P to K B 4th 
82. Q takes Kt 
33. R to K Bsq 
34. R to Q aq 
35. Q to Q 3rd 
36. R to K sq Q to B 4th (ch) 
37. K to Kt 2nd K to Kt sq 

The Pawn cannot be captured, because 
of BR to K &th (ch), which would win for 
White at once. 

38. R to K 5th 
39. K to R 3rl 
40. R to K 7th 
il. Q to Q 4th 
P to Q Kt 3rd 42. P to Kt 4th 
P to B 3rd | 43. K to Kt 3rd 
Qto K Kt 4th | 44. Q to Q 8th (ch 
B to Q 2nd | 45. R to K 3rd 
P to K B 4th | 46. P to B 5th 
21. P takes P Kt takes P | 47. Q to Q 3rd 
22. Kt to B 4th 48. Q to Q 4th 

SCP ES STE Re Ne ee mee 19. Rto K 6th R to B 5th 
and Soryctingmare, and, much superior to | 59; Qt K oth Qt. Q 2nd 
99 P to @ B Ath 51. R to K 7th Resigns 
_ Black tought splendidly and only lost 

This appears to be a mistake, if we may © eventually by a shade of odds 


(Queen's 
BLACK (Mr. W.) 


P to Q 4th 
P to K 3rd 


waite (Mr. B.) 

1. P to Q 4th 

2.P to Q Bath 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 
4.KittoK B3rd PtoQB 3rd 

This particular move, though widely 
adopted, has not been regarded with 
favour by most authorities, and it is 
doubtful if there is anything superior to 
B to K 2nd, ete. | 
5. B to Kt 5th 
6. P to K 3rd 
7. Bto Q 3rd 
8. B takes P 

%. B to Kt 3rd 
10. Castles 
11. Bto K R4th 
lz. Kt to K 5th 
13. P takes Kt 
14. B takes B Kt takes B 

All these manceuvres of the Knights, 
the natural sequence of the P to B Srd 
variation, result in practically an even 
game. 
15. P to K 4th 
16. Q to B 3rd 
17. K R to K sq 
18. Kt to B 4th 
19. Kt to Q 6th 
20. Q to R 3rd 


B to B sq 
R to B 3rd 
B takes P 
P to B 5th 
R takes R 
R to K sq 
K to R sq 
R takes B 
Q to K 2nd 
Q takes Kt 
Q to B aid 
R to K sq 
R to Q B xq 


B to K 2nd 

Q Kt to Q 2nd 
P takes P 

Kt to Kt 3rd 
Q Kt to Q 4th 
P to K R 3rd 
Castles 

Kt takes Kt 
Kt to Q 4th 


Q to B 3rd (ch) 
K to R sq 

P to Q BR 4th 
Q to Kt 3rd 
P to Kt 4th 
R to B 5th 

K to R 2nd 
Q to B 2nd 

R to B 2nd 
Q to B 3rd 
Q to B 2nd 


Q to R 4th 


CHESS IN BRISTOL. 
The fo lowing skirmish was played between Mes rs. A. W. GouLTer 
and H. M. Pripeavux. 
(King’s Gambit.) 


wits (Mr.G.) — BLack (Mr. P.) | wuire (Mr.G.)  BLack (Mr. P. 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th the attack. From this point his play goes 
2.PtoK Bath P take: P | to pieces. 

3. K KttoB3rd P to K Kt 4th 10, Kt to Kt 5th 

4. B to B 4th P to Q 38rd | 11. P to Q 5th Kt to Q 5th 

5. P to Q 4th B to Kt 2nd lz. Kt takes Kt B takes Kt (ch) 
6. Castles P to R 3rd 13. K to R sq Kt takes P 

7. Kt to B 3rd K Kt to B 3rd | An effective sacrifice, which leaves White 
8. Q to K 2nd Castles ho resource, 

9. Bto Q end Kt to B 3rd 4. K takes Kt P to Kt 5th 

10. P to Q R 3rd 1). B to K sq, and Black mates in 
White loses himself here, and abandons five moves 








Now Ready. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
The most recent sensation in scientific circles has been 
caused by an announcement hailing from Mr. H. Crampton, 
Instructor in Biology in Columbia University. According 
to the only account of the matter I have been able to pro- 
cure, it appears that Professor Smith, of the New Jersey 
Experimental Station, in the course of an address delivered 
before the Microscopical Society of that place, ‘* exhibited 
scores of insect-monstrosities ” which Mr. Crampton had 
succeeded in producing artificially. The account goes on 
to state that the monstrosities represent not only com- 
binations of organs of insects, but of different species— 
‘* butterflies with two heads or two tails ; others with bodies 
grown together, whence the heads had been removed, or, like 
the Siamese twins, joined together at the abdomen or the 
back.” It is added, by way, apparently, of giving some 
clue to the nature of Mr. Crampton’s experiments, that 
‘on (or chrysalides) ‘‘ may survive a literal grafting, 
eing joined while chilled or frozen to give firmness of the 
tissues, and prevent a quasi breeding (mingling) of 
fluids.” 


Now, I confess, these results will appear of startling 
character to biologists at large, not~*‘thstanding the fact 
that we know of many cases in tower life in which 
mutilations of even severe kind are borne with wondrous 
equanimity, and that processes of budding are familiar 
enough to us in the animal world. The account above 
quoted indicates that Mr. Crampton has been experi- 
menting on the insects while they were in process of develop- 
ment; and the pupa-state, it will be observed, is alluded 
to as the stage at which his operations were carried on. 
It will, indeed, be surprising to find that it is possible to graft 
one part of a pupa on to another, or that the organ from one 
chrysalis may be madc to sprout and grow when implanted 
into the organ of another developing form. What occurs 
among the Aphides, or plant lice, the pests that invest all 
our rose-bushes and other plants in the summer, in the 
way of producing generations of young by a process akin 
to internal budding, may, however, prepare us, in a manner, 
for the idea that in other respects the insect constitution 
is elastic enough. 


It not infrequently happens that when one glances over 
the records of science one may light upon instances of 
investigations and experiments which offer a parallel to 
those that are described as of new and recent date. Every 
naturalist will probably recall to mind certain very curious 
results which occur when the developing eggs of different 
animals are artificially sundered in their parts. Let me 
premise that when an egg undergoes development, the first 
part of that process consists in its division, by a regular geo- 
metrical progression, into certain parts, beginning with two, 
and then proceeding to four, eight, and so on, until a mass 
of active cells is produced. Out of these cells, practically, 
the body of the future animal is formed. Now, as far back as 
1869, Heckel, while watching the development of one of a 
group of animals aliied to the jelly-fishes in nature, noticed 
that when the egg had arrived at the end of the dividing 
process, certain of the cells, if not all of them, showed a 
tendency towards independence of movement. Struck by 
this fact, and following up the suggestion offered him by 
nature, Heckel with needles broke up eggs on the second 
day of their development into two, three, or four pieces. 
This separative act might have been supposed to be tanta- 
mount to the destruction of the egg. Not so, however; 
for each of the separated bits developed into an animal, 
though of small and rudimentary nature. 


About 1887 Chabry took toa similar line of experiment- 
ation on the developing egg. This time it was the eggs of 
an Ascidian or sea-squirt which were selected. He took 
the egg when it had made its first division into two cells, 
and destroyed one of the cells with a needle. The result was 
peculiar, The remaining and unaffected ceil developed into 
a half-animal. When he took an egg that had divided into 
four cells, he could similarly produce by his manipulation 
of the cells a half, three-quarter, or quarter animal. In 
the same way Roux found that when one of the two cells of 
the frog’s egg was destroyed, a half-animal was at first 
developed out of the uninjured cell, but out of this half, it 
is added, a perfect embryo was ultimately produced. In 1891, 
Driesch made a series of curious experiments on the develop- 
ing eggs of sea-urchins. The eggs were selected when the first 
two cells or divisions had appeared. A quantity of eggs in this 
state were shaken up in a tube, so as to cause the two cells 
of the eggs to fall apart. Then the separated cells were 
carefully isolated and placed with special care in glasses, 
in order that their development might be watched. The 
first result was witnessed of each cell, as before, producing 
a half-animal; but development proceeded, and then a 
perfect sea-urchin was formed out of each half. Where, 
as in some cases, the separation of the two cells had been 
imperfectly carried out, and two cells were left in some 
degree of connection, a double or twin-development 
occurred. 


The lowest fish is the amphioxus or lancelet, and when 
the two first-produced cells of its developing eggs are 
shaken apart, each becomes a perfect fish, but, as might be 
expected, develops only to half the size of that produced 
from the ie and uninjured egg. Where four cells 
of the egg are separated, each grows into a_lancelet 
larva, which, however, is only a quarter of the size of 
the natural embryo. If, on the other hand, the egg- 
cells be separated when eight cells are present, a per- 
fect embryo is never produced. Now, these experiments 
are very suggestive. They seem to teach us the hidden 
possibilities of development in animals that lie beneath 
the normal anc oo phases of that process; and it may 
well be that if such elasticity of constitution exists in 
respect of the egg, a like plasticity might well be found 
in the insect - pupe experimented on in America. 
When Weismann maintained his view that the young 
animal could be alone formed out of special cells of the 
parent, which were invariably handed on independently 
of other parts of the body, he clearly did not reckon with 
the crane blow to his views which the experiments 
just detailed have dealt. 
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THE OF A CHANNEL STEAMER. 
The most melancholy shipping disaster of the year has 
been the foundering of the steamer Channel Queen off 
Guernsey on Feb, 1, by which twenty people lost their 
lives. The Channel Queen, a steel steamer of 386 tons, 
built in 1895, was owned by the Plymouth, Channel 
Islands, and Brittany Steam-ship Company, and was 
engaged in the service between the Channel Islands and 
the coast of Brit- 
tany. She was 
commanded by 
Captain Collings, 
an oldand trusted 
sailor. The 
vessel left Sutton 
Pool, Plymouth, 
for Guernsey at 
twenty minutes 
past ten o'clock 
on Monda vy 
evening (Jan. 31) 
with a crew of 
sixteen, and 
forty-seven pas- 
sengers, of whom 
forty - four were 
French onion- 
sellers returning 
to St. Brieuc, 
after a tour in 
this country. 
Guernsey should 
have been reached 
at five or six the 
next morning 
(Tuesday, Feb. 1). At four o’clock, however, during 
a dense fog, the vessel struck on the Black Rock, 
a dangerous ridge of rock between Hansis and Lihou 
Island. The Hansis Lighthouse possesses only a_ bell, 
which is not heard in foggy weather. The vessel was 
going only half speed at the time, but the rocks are so 
sharp that they cut right through the steel plates, and in less than ten minutes there was 
water in the engine-room. ‘The vessel listed over, and settled down in half an hour. 
Efforts were made to lower the boats. -The first, a life-boat, capsized, but the four men-in 
it were eventually rescued. A second boat was smashed ; the bottom of a third was broken. 
One passenger jumped overboard and tried to swim ashore, only to be dashed on the 
rocks. Heavy seas broke over the vessel, and it was then that the ill-fated passengers 
lost their lives. For three hours the survivors clung to the wreck, and then boats 
came from the shore and rescued them with the utmost difficulty, because the scene 
of the disaster was too dangerous even for small craft to approach. Two 
Guernsey fishermen went as near the rock as possible, and threw a line on 
board the sunken vessel. ‘To this a rope was fastened, and then passed to 
the boat, and thus one after another the survivors were taken off. The captain 
himself was injured, but he stuck to his vessel to the last. One of the most 
melancholy incidents of the disaster was the washing away of the baby of a 
Mrs. Pollard, as she was being lowered into a boat. The survivors were treated with 
great kindness by the people of Guernsey, and the funerals created a deep impression on 
the inhabitants. The coffin of a little girl was carried by four schoolboys. It was hidden 
amid a profusion of delicate white blossoms and ferns, subscribed for by the scholars of 
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THE STEAM-SHIP “CHANNEL QUEEN” IN FOWEY HARBOUR. 


St. Sampson’s parish. The authorities showed the same respect for the Bretons that the 
latter had manifested for the victims of the Drummond Castle; the Attorney-General at 
Guernsey and a number of Naval Reserve men attended the funeral of one of the poor 


French onion-sellers. Several of the bodies have not been recovered. 


LIGHTHOUSE BURNED DOWN. 
The great gale which raged throughout the first night of February left havoc behind it in 
several parts of the country by its own unaided violence, but on the Lancashire shore of 
the Mersey it apparently summoned man’s yet more formidable enemy, fire, to its 
reinforcement for the demolishing of Little Crosby Lighthouse, some eight miles from 
Liverpool. The cause of the flames by which that well-known structure was burned 
down, as completely as was the second Eddystone Lighthouse in the middle of the last 
century, is, it is true, unknown, but the most natural explanation of the disaster is that 
the violence of the storm shattered the great lantern which has for so many years 
cast its five strong mirror-lights some twelve miles out to sea; and that the blowing 
in of the lantern led to the explosion of the lamps. The woodwork setting of the 
lights must then have caught fire, and the rapid spread of the flames downwards is 
ascribed to the dripping through of the burning oil from floor to floor. The 
lighthouse-keeper, Mr. Buckley, and his wife, perished in the flames, as did also 
the only other occupant of the building at the time, a Mrs. Clements, of 
Birkenhead, who was paying a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Buckley, so that no details 
of the outbreak or its fatally rapid spread are likely to be forthcoming. All that 
is known is that the strange torch-like appearance of the top of the lighthouse 
attracted the attention of the signalman on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and that 
he aroused the Hightown policeman. The signalman, Thomas Bolton, was unable to 
leave his post, but the constable proceeded with all possible speed to the flaming light- 
house and used every means in his power to arouse its inmates. The policeman managed 





LANTERN - ROOM, LITTLE CROSBY LIGHTHOUSE, IN WHICH THE FIRE ORIGINATED, 


to break into the sitting-room on the ground-floor, but failed to gain the attention 


of the sleepers, and was beaten back by the flames and smoke when he attempted 
to make his way further iato the burning building. Police-Constable Bond then went 
in search of help, and found a workman, Blundell, who returned with him to the 
lighthouse. The signalman had meanwhile telegraphed to Crosby, and the two men 
were reinforced by two newcomers, a postman and a porter from the line. The party 
of four made fresh endeavours to beat back the flames and rescue the occupants of 
the lighthouse, but in vain. When the fire had burned itself out the next day a search 
-as instituted which resulted in the finding of the charred remains of the occupanta 
of the ruined lighthouse. 
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LADIES’ PAGES. 


Phe s &. 
With spring in the air and mimosa shaking feathery vellow 
fronds at every street-corner, why go abroad? ask the 
practical people, and, inasmuch as that a universally high 
temperature seems to prevail in all parts and places alike, 
there certainly seems reason in the stay-at-homes’ argument. 
Nevertheless, the stream flows steadily South by train-de- 
luxe each morning, and the Riviera is pressed down and 
running over with holiday-makers. East winds and fog 
are, therefore, evidently but one of our excuses for 
perennial jaunts abroad, the real reason of which, doubt- 
less, is in the excitement, variety, and change so necessary 
to the modern constitution. Meanwhile, never has the 
throng waxed more gay or numerous at Monte Carlo, 





A WTHTTR SATIN EVENING GOWN, 

where all the smart and submerged equally foregather 
from all quarters as usual, only this year still more so. 1 
hear of giddy brigades six deep around the tables, while 
impatient hundreds promenade the rooms waiting foi 
the chance of trying their luck (which in most instances 


means throwing it away, however). ‘The frocks, my 
best friend further informs me, are scarcely less 


exciting than the tables, and she is at pains to detail 
several super-excellent effects fresh from Paris, which for 
all practical purposes, however, might as well be left 
unwritten for the general reader. What, for example, has 
white-embroidered tulle over lavender taffetas, or pale 
green mousseline-de- soie appliqué, with real lace dragon- 
flies in white Chantilly, to do with ow: present solid 
afternoon diversions at home ? 


One evening gown does, however, deserve homage in 
yassing, being the possession, moreover, of a well-known 
sooner. and social leader, The skirt, slightly trained, is of 
thick white satin with a festooned flounce of wide Brussels 
lace: the bodice of white mousseline-de-soie oversewn with 
turquoises, nuch in the manner of Miss Julia Neilson’s 
green and yellow gown in the great act of ‘‘The Tree.” 
A design outlined in silver cord and white chenille gives 
added effect to the jewelled embroidery ; and a white satin 
sash fringed with turquoise and pearls ties twice round the 
waist and is knotted at the left side. I can imagine this 
dress looking as lovely as report sayeth on its wearer, who 
is nut-brown like the poet’s maid and with an adorable 
complexion, for turquoise and white are foes, it need not 
be added, to the dull-skinned woman. 


Having emerged from the scrappy and left-over aspect 
of sale-time, shop-windows are now once more a joy, and 
it is with a distinct uplifting of spirit that I have this week 
satistied my feeling for fresh colour in gazing at the violets, 
the daffodils, the roses red and pink, and the lilies, which 
invitingly assure one that remnant-days are over and 
Parliament on the point of foregathering. Straw hats, in 
all those crude colours which are usually relegated to the 
rainbow, make common cause together, and even ‘ new 
materials for the spring” are being negotiated by the 
optimist tradesman, The next six weeks may not 
improbably discover, all the same, that east winds have 
not lost their malice, and the excellent if plain-spoken 
adage of ‘ne'er casting a clout” may be warily 
remembered, for the influenza fiend is at large, and 
would certainly settle to business with a will did a spell 
of congenially bad weather arrive to assist his evil energies. 


Talking of fiends, the owners of hobgoblin-haunted 
houses may now at last solve all ancestral mysteries and 
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come to an understanding with preternatural visitants by 
the simple expedient of calling in professional experts 
who, ‘free of charge’»— O shades of Romance and 
Poesie !— will, according to advertisement, ‘clear up 
mysteries of any sort” with the utmost pleasure. The 
race of white ladies who stand on beams of moonlight 
before painted staircase windows; charmingly shuddery 
black dogs who have prowled the avenue for centuries after 
dark; mailed knights disappearing through unsuspected 
oaken panels, and many other secretly-cherished spectres 
will now, alas! vanish, doubtless, entirely beneath the 
cold searchlight of a scientific, unsympathising, professional 
test! But when kingly mummies find their way into 
metropolitan auction-rooms, need our ghosts wonder that 
a registry-office for spirits may come to be counted 
amongst their ethereal experiences of the future ? Times 
change, and the wraiths of our forebears must atone for 
muddling in mundane matters by being seized and labelled 
at last. Yet one cannot help sympathising somewhat 
with the old-established banshees and bogeys who are 
now in daily danger of being explained away into 
prosaic nothingness. 


Reverting to mere matters of flesh and blood and 
chiffons, I notice that the furore for soleil-pleated skirts of 
net, gauze, or mousseline has not yet worn itself out for 
young girls, more particularly where graceful scroll designs 
of lace are inlet on these airy fairy materials. The 
triple skirt of differently coloured gauze has had but a 
succes d’estime with us, who still cling to all the sweet and 
well-wearing simplicity of satin skirts. Here, to wit, is 
one, illustrated in a new and attractive style. The material, 
of pearl-white satin lined with eau-de-Nil and slightly 
trained, is embellished with a white mousseline sash, 
gathered to the waist by a cluster of La France roses. A 
motif of pink and white pearls on bodice is framed by the 
soft white fichu to admiration. The dog-collar and aigrette 
are pearls and diamonds. A frock, this, which may be set 
down as sweetly simple as well as being much more long- 
suffering than tulle or gauze could be possibly accounted. 


Two opposing colours, like the same quantity of 
diametrical dispositions, sometimes agree uncommonly 
well, all shakings of the head and uplifted eyebrows not- 
withstanding. There is, in fact, a chic rarely attempted 
or accomplished until lately, except by Frenchwomen, in 
contrasting tints which seem to embrace each other on the 
first introduction, and which, now that our better classes 
have arrived at the true inwardness of dressing well, may 
be here set forth without fear of shocking the public 
conscience in clothes. <A skirt of dull old-rose cloth, then, 
we will take, so please you, of that tint which assimilates 
so well with black—a colour that is represented in 
embroidery of foliage and flower, on high relief across 
front of skirt. Above it a jacket of buff, or rather 
biscuit-colour cloth, contrasts excellently. The revers of 
white moiré velours, the waist-ribbon of black satin, 
the hat of buff felt, with velvet cache-peigne of old-rose 
and white feathers, bear out a well-considered and becom- 
ing scheme of colour. Grey has been so done to death at 
fashionable events this season that I hesitate to recom- 
mend it, but it would nevertheless look very satisfying 
with embroideries in a deeper tone, and black hat with 
grey feathers shading to white. 


Waved trimmings on skirts are at the moment in well- 
pronounced favour, and these undulating lines of velvet on 
cloth are an undoubtedly agreeable revival of other times 
and other manners. On a cardinal-red cloth, for instance, 
black velvet in bias folds, wide at one curve and narrow in 
another, gives the utmost style of which both materials are 
possible. Cigar-brown under black is no less admirable, 
and green combined with a deeper shade in velvet is again 
attractive and up-to-date. 


Starting off at a tangent I must here remark that cheap- 
ness, the universal leveller of this levelling age, has killed 
a convenient, becoming, and cosy fashion in reducing the 
chiffon sleeves of our winter affections to a mere matter of 
unconsidered shillings, Naturally, when these appendages 
can be bought and ‘‘tacked in” at a ridiculously low 
price, the Paris dinner- gown owning such a feature 
will be discounted by its thousands in franes. It is a 
melancholy fact, and one obtaining more with us than 
in less tolerant and more aristocratically minded foreign 
cities, that no sooner does a fashion obtain the favour of 
Belgravia than Brixton and Balham must adopt it too. 
Almost does it make one wish for a sumptuary law which 
would forbid the transmigration of Lady Clara into Sarah 
Ann, sartorially speaking. 


In view of the approaching fashion of trained skirts, 
stockings are being raised more than ever to a fine art, 
all of which artlessly argues that, in holding up trailing 
garments we shall not impossibly discover our insteps to 
admiring impromptu audiences. Be this as it may, the 
newest of hosiery displays heights and depths of orna- 
mental fancy undreamt of all save its possessors. Squares 
of real lace with embroidered surrounds mark one phase 
of the glorified stocking ; elaborate insertions winding all 
uround intervening space from instep to garter, another; a 
third has ‘‘ clocks” of lace insertion inlet ; and others, again, 
show narrow parti-coloured ribbons threaded through open- 
work embroidery—spectacles all so ravishing that one can 
hardly see their raison d’étre except in being ‘fittingly ” 
displayed. SYBIL. 


NOTES. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harcourt Mitchell, the lay-representative of 
the diocese of Llandaff on the Church Committee, has just 
presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, for the forth- 
coming meeting of Convocation, a well-signed — from 
ladies praying that women communicants shall be allowed 
to be members of the proposed ‘‘ Church Councils.” These 
suggested new bodies are purely voluntary organisations, 
to be elected from the communicants of each parish church. 
They are designed to give the parishioners more voice in 
the management, and thence it is hoped more interest in 
the support and improvement, of the parish work con- 
nected with the Establishment. Clerical influence in every 


. 
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form of faith enforces subordination on the sex who are 
the mainstay of the priesthood, else it would be surprising 
that it has been decided by the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion to exclude women, by far the largest and in com- 
parably the most earnest and devoted of the Church’s 
communicants, from all representation on these bodies. 
Mrs. Mitchell has had a correspondence with the 
Bishop of Lichfield, on whose motion it was decided 
that the members of these proposed bodies shall be only 
‘* male communicants of full age.” The lady observes that 
it is thus proposed to exclude from the management of the 
affairs of the parish church the very class who will be at 
once appealed to to do the work and find the money for carry- 
ing out any plans adopted; and-that lads just of age will 
be allowed to take a place of influence, from which they 
will see excluded the teachers and deaconesses who have 
instructed them, and the wealthy ladies who are the patrons 
of livings and others who have given years of effort and dis- 
interested help to the parish work. Mrs. Mitchell points 
out that this is a retrograde step even for the Church, 
inasmuch as women have voted in vestry from time imme- 
morial, and have often served as churchwardens. To these 
arguments the Bishop of Lichfield drily replies that in the 
Church women are allowed to minister but not to govern. 
However, as the Bishops decided on the exclusion of 
women by only one vote (six against five) and as the 
whole matter is still under discussion, the impolicy and 
unwisdom may yet be recognised of excluding the sex who 
do so much of the Church’s work from an office that might 
attract some of them to increased zeal. 


A grave difference of opinion is likely to split the 
Anti-Vivisection Society in twain. Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, who is its founder and main support, is in favour of 
endeavouring to secure nothing less than the total sup- 
pression and abolition of physiological experiments on 
animals, and this has hitherto been the avowed policy of the 
society. Recently, however, the committee have resolved 
by a large majority to promote in Parliament a Bill having 
for its object to secure merely restrictions and modifications 
of vivisection : they would propose (says the Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge) to abolish the ‘‘ special certificates ” under which 
now vivisectors are allowed to dispense with anesthetics ; 
they desire to prohibit the use of curare (Lord Tennyson's 
‘* hellish woorali”’), a drug by which animals are deprived 
of all motion, while their sensation is even heightened ; 
and they wish to obtain the right of entry for private 
inspectors to the vivisectors’ laboratories in order to see if 
these provisions are obeyed. Mr. Coleridge maintains that 
this is a wiser programme than the ‘‘ hopeless sterile ” one 
of seeking the total abolition of experiments on animals, 
and thinks that ‘if the wretched animals could speak, we 
know which policy they would prefer.” But Miss Cobbe 





A BECOMING COSTUME. 

urges that such an implied consent to vivisection ‘ on 
terms” is a mistake; that it is a concession, a ‘‘ throwing 
up of the sponge,” and an abandonment of the appeal ta 
the heart and conscience of the country to recognise the 
practice as altogether and absolutely a wicked misuse of 
the lower culaali, which should be prohibited and nothing 
less. Both parties to the argument, however, agree on one 
point—namely, that it is hopeless to ask for considerable 
or really repressive measures in the present state of public 
opinion on vivisection. 


An Act of Parliament designed to prevent the deaths of 
infants pla¢ed by their parents at nurse with strangers, 
came into operation on Jan. 1. Its promoters evidently 
do not agree with the writer of Ecclesiastes that ‘ better 
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is the day of death than the day of birth,” but desire to 
spend largely from the public funds to see that the most 
hapless infants are kept in life. The new Act provides 
for the reporting to the local Board of Guardians every- 
where, except in London, where the London (| ‘ounty 
Council is the authority, of the reception of more than 
a single ‘ nurse-child ” by a woman, and for the 
subsequent periodical inspection of each and all of these 
homes. The appointment of inspectors is left voluntary, 
and it is certain that many local Boards will not see 
fit to create such an officer. The London Count y Council 





the cumin of the living is very much in excess of the 
receipts, and that he cannot afford to draw any longer upon 
his private resources. 


The Archbishop of York complains that the number of 
candidates for Confirmation has steadily decreased for six 
years from 13,600 to 9068. In the latest of these six years, 
however, the number is still above the average of the six 
years preceding. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, who is at Jerusalem, hopes to 
return to Salisbury on March 1. A rumour has been cir- 


has, however, already appointed a woman inspector under culated that he is to resign his bishopric and devote him- 
the Act. self to further work in theology, but there is probably no 


truth in this. 
a he = ths at Poe hae has aa ad + = ildfire Dg It is proposed to place a portrait of the late Archbishop 
fashionable circles in Paris to have ladies'-maids wear Lord Plunket in the Palace, Dublin, beside those of the 
white washing-dresses while attending on their mistresses, late Archbishop Trench and many of his predecessors 
or if not entire dresses, blouses over their gown bodices, Pry Plunket was much ow by his clergy , 
y as | s gy: 


The English practice of dressing children’s nurses in white 
Archdeacon Wilson, of Rochdale, thinks that the Press 


has suggested the idea, but it is advocated on sanitary 
grounds, the washing-dresses being so much less like ly to cannot lead the nation. It can formulate the character and 
conscience of the people, but these are formed by the 


hold any unwholesome microbes that may by chance be 
encountered by mistress or maid in the course of the day's schools, the churches, and the chapels. 
proceedings. The Rev. Dr. Cunningham, Vicar of Great St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge, has been giving a lecture on the defects of 
Paley. He maintained that we had reached a_ better 
appreciation of Christianity than was current in the 
eighteenth century. 

The new member for South Wolverhampton, Mr. J. L. 
Gibbons, is well known in the locality as a strong and 
devoted Evangelical Churchman. 


German women have been hitherto left behind in the 
march of intellect of modern womanhood. Anyone who 
knows them is aware that this is for no lack of either ability 
or love of learning on their part; it has depended entirely on 
the strong conservative attitude taken by the powers that 
be on the question of women’s higher education or employ- 
ment in any but domestic and subordinate offices. A 
change is now apparent. The Government has decided to 
open a High School as an experiment, the importance of 
that fact resting on the rule that compels those who would 
enter the Universities to bring proof of their having passed 
through a High School. Furthermore, in reply to an 
appeal in the Re ichstag, the Secretary of State for the 


Home Department has declared that the Federal Govern- 
ment is prepared to endeavour to bring about an agreement Durham, is to be resigned by Canon Norman, who has only 


to admit ladies to University examinations and to grant occupied it about two years, and is in ill-health. His 
them diplomas. mF predecessor was the Rev. Canon Grey, brother of the great 
Earl Grey. 

Dr. John Hall, of New York, the well-known Presby- 
terian minister, who resigned through the action of his 
session, has been suppor ted by his congregation, and pro- 
poses to remain in the pastorate another year. He will 
then have rounded off seventy years of life. 

The Dean of Ely, the Very Rev. C. W. Stubbs, formerly 
Rector of Wavertree, Liverpool, is still held in high regard 
by the Liverpool public, at whose Royal Institution he 
perpetually smoking cigarettes is also referred to. How- is shortly to give a series of lectures on ‘ Poets and 
ever, there can be no doubt that Dr. Creighton is, or the Prophets.” 
whole, © ey in the diocese, though he may never be Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., has proposed that the Wesleyan 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Methodists should raise £1,000,000 for special purposes, to 

The Rev. John Tomlinson, Rector of Whittington, begin the new century. The scheme is being well taken 
Chestertield, after having been thirty-eight years in up, and it is likely it will be carried out. It is proposed to 
orders, finds that he must, for financial reasons, return to build a great central hall for Wesleyan Methodism in 
the position of a curate, He informs his parishioners that London, at a cost of a quarter of a million. ¥: 


The Bishop of St. Asaph has appointed the Rev. J. 
Lewis, Rector of Newtown, to be hes examining chaplain 
in place of the venerable Archdeacon Thomas, who rece ntly 
resigned the chaplaincy. Mr. Lewis took a fair degree at 
Oxford. 


The important living of Houghton-le-Spring, county 








ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The Bishop of London has been much commented on 
lately. Hs license to the Rev. Stewart Headlam has been 
somewhat of a surprise, and the frankness of his interview 

published in Goodwill has been still more a surprise, 
especially to the clergy, whom the Bishop is said to have 
described as ‘‘the most self- centred, undisciplined, and 
difficult people I ever came across.” The Bishop's habit of 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

‘The will (dated Jan. 4, 1881), with a codicil (dated April 29, 
1891), of Sir Charles Mordaunt, Bart., of Walton Hall, 
Warwick, who died on Oct. 15, was proved on Jan. 28 by 
the Rev. Osbert Mordaunt, the brother, and Edward 
Chandos Cholmondeley, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being £370,490. The testator bequeaths 
£1000 to his brother, the Rev. Osbert Mordaunt; £500 to 
Edward Chandos Cholmondeley, and portions of £10,000 
each are to be provided for his younger children. He 
devises Walton Hall and all other his real estate in the 
county of Warwick in trust for his first and other sons, 
according to seniority in tail male, and the furniture, 

gw articles of vertu, and pictures at Walton Hall are to 
held as heirlooms. During such time as his eldest son 
is a minor, Lady Mordaunt is to be at liberty to reside at 
Walton Hall, and is to receive £1000 per annum to keep 
it up. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves to such child as shall succeed to his Warwickshire 
settled estate. 

The will (dated Aug. 24, 1896) of Mr. William Birkbeck, 
J.P., of Thorpe, Norwich, who died on Nov. 19, was 
proved on Jan. 29 by Robert Birkbeck, the brother, 
Mrs. Susan Maria Birkbeck, the widow, Henry Birkbeck, 
the nephew, and William John Birkbeck, the son, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate being £159, 146. 
The testator gives £1000, such furniture, pictures, and 
household effects as she may select to the value of 
£500, his house called Quisisand at Lowestoft, with 
the contents (except money and securities for money), 
and, during her widowhood, an annuity of £1200 to his 
wife ; £500 to his brother, Edward Birkbeck ; £500 to his 
a ta Henry Birkbeck ; £1000 to his brother, Robert 
Birkbeck; £300 for distribution between his servants; 
£400 per annum to his daughter Susan Elizabeth Antonia 
Birkbeck for life, and a suin of £5000 is also to be held, 
upon trust, for her and her children ; and legacies to grand- 
children. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves to his son, William John Birkbeck. 

The will (dated Sept. 3, 1892), with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 19, 1896), of Sir Egbert Cecil Saunders Nebright, Bart., 
D.L., J.P., of 101, Eaton Place, and Beechwood, Herts, 
who died at Java on April 1, was proved on Jan. 31 by 
Granville Edwin Lloyd Baker, one of the surviving 
executors, the value of the personal estate being £125,639. 
The testator gives and devises all his real estate, upon 
trust, for Edgar Reginald Saunders Sebright, his father's 
half-brother, for life, with remainder to his first and other 
sons according to seniority in tail male. The residue of 
his personal estate is to be held, upon trust, for the purchase 
of freehold hereditaments and premises and to follow the 
trusts of his settled property. The furniture, pictures, etc., 
at Beechwood are to be held as heirlooms. 

The will (dated Aug. 21, 1884), with two codicils (dated 
Feb, 22, 1892, and May 9, 1896), of Mr. John Stone-Wigg, 
a? ., D.L., of Estcourt, Tunbridge Wells, who died on 
Dec. 22, has just been proved by Clement Stone-Wigg, 
the son, and Robert Erskine Pollock, Q.C., the nephew, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate being 
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PRICE SIXPENCE. 
For Boys and Girls Learning to Paint. 


THE 





ELLIMAN PAINTING BOOK 


Nine Coloured Hunting Scenes, and Nine Black and White 
Copies of them to Colour. 
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£153,205. The testator gives his house, Estcourt, with 
the furniture therein, and £1000 to his wife, Mrs. Isabella 
Elizabeth Stone-Wigg; £500 to his daughter Helen 
Iilizabeth Stone-Wigg; such a sum as, with the funds of 
his marriage settlement and of those of the will of Jacob 
Clements, will make up portions of £10,000 each for his 
children, Ernest George, Montague John, Alfred James, 
and Mary Josephine, he having settled on his marriage a 
like amount on his son Clement; and £300 to his executor, 
Mr. Pollock. He devises a piece of land in Woodbury 
Park Road, Tunbridge Wells, to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
inissioners, as the site for a rectory or parsonage for the 
mninister of St. Barnabas. The residue of his property he 
leaves to the five children of his former marriage. 


The will (dated Nov. 19, 1897) of Mr. James Gurney, 
of 6, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, who died on Novy. 23, 
was proved on Jan. 31 by Benjamin James Warwick, 
Ifarold Gurney, the son, and Ethel Gurney, the daughter, 
the value of the personal estate being £40,585. The 
testator gives his furniture to his wife; certain jewels and 
books to his son Harold and daughter Ethel, and £105 per 
annum to his son Charles Gurney, for life. The residue 
of his property is to be held upon trust to pay the income 
of one moiety thereof to wife during her widowhood, and 
the income of the other moiety as to two thirds thereof 


is to be paid to his danghter. On the decease of his widow 
he gives three fifths of his residuary estate to his daughter, 
and two fifths to his son Harold. 

The will (dated Feb. 3, 1893), with a codicil (dated 
June 8, 1893), of Mr. William Spencer Johnson, of 
32, Newton Road, Bayswater, who died on Oct. 25, was 
proved on Jan. 27 by Frederick Ullmer and Henry Morley, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate being 
£66,399. ‘The testator bequeaths £1000 to his wife, Mrs. 
Jessie Johnson, and he makes no further provision for 
her, having already done so in his lifetime; £200 to Henry 
Morley; £100 each to Mrs. Letitia Metcalfe, Henry 
Russell, Walter Wood, and Frederick Ullmer; £500 to his 
daughter, Mrs. Violet Mather, and £4000 to his son, 
Alfred William Johnson. ‘The residue of his real and 
personal estaté he leaves to his sons, Nassau Edward 
Johnson and Horace William Johnson: 

Letters of administration of the personal estate of 
Mr. Morton Coleman, of 10, Powis Square, Bayswater, 
who died on Dec. 26, intestate, a bachelor without parent, 
were granted on Jan. 25 to Harvey Coleman, the brother 
and only next of kin, the value of the personal estate being 
£39,224. 

The will (dated May 27, 1896), with a codicil (dated 
Oct. 14, 1897), of Sir James ‘Talbot Airey, K.C.B., of 


114, Victoria Street, Westminster, who died on Jan. 1, was 
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estate being £35,486. The testator bequeaths £300 to Sir 
Henry Cotterell; £200 each to his nieces, Florence Maria 
Seymour and Catherine Howard, and ‘his great-niece, Mrs, 
Galfried de Trafford, and £100 to his servant, William 
Turner. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves to his great-nieces, Alice and Louisa, the children of 
his niece, Lady Cotterell. 

The will (dated Feb. 6, 1893) of Maria Adelaide, 
Viscountess Oxenbridge, of 29, Belgrave Square, who dicd 
on Dec. 24, was proved on Jan. 26 by Viscount Oxenbridge, 
the husband and sole executor, the value of the personal 
estate being £14,146. She gives £100 to her grandson, 
Edward Henry A. Pelham; an annuity of £60 to Emma 
Schilling; an annuity of £40 to her butler, and there are 
specific. gifts of jewels and laces. The residue of her 
property she leaves to her son, the Hon. Evelyn Cornwallis 
Anderson Pelham. 

The will (dated June 20), with a codicil (dated Dec. 4, 
1896), of Mr. Edward Walford, the editor of ‘* Walford’s 
County Families,” of Hlambrough Road, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight, who died on Nov. 20, was proved on Jan. 28 by 
Mrs. Harriet Rose, and Philip Edward Moreton Walford, 
the son, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £9801. ‘The testator bequeaths the print of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to the Hon. Frank Lawley; four 
prints of ~fagdalen College, to the President of that college 


to his daughter Ethel and one third to his son Harold. 
Should Mrs, Gurney again marry, she is only to receive 


proved on Jan. 29 by Sir Henry Geers Cotterell, Bart., and 
Cecil Dickinson, the executors, the value of the personal 


for the time being; his portrait in oil to Balliol College, 
to be hung in the hall if approved of by the Master; the 





the interest of one half of the moicty, and the other half 








UNIQUE OFFER or 


OLD VINTAGE BRANDY. | 


We have decided to offer a portion of our Stock of fine Old Cognac Brandy to 
the Public direct, comprising some 400 Dozen of 1872 and 1875 Vintages. Previous 
to the ravages of the “ Phylloxera” in the Cognac district, we were well known to 
the Trade as the Largest Shippers of Fine Brandy outside London, and this fact 
enables us to make our present offer. These Brandies were shipped by Messrs. L. 
Ducasse & Co., Cognac (from whom we have bought Brandy for over 50 years , 
in 1880, and were recently Bottled by us in Bond. We have no hesitation in saying 
that the egual of these fine Champagne Brandies is hardly to be found ; they are, in fact, 
priceless. We offer the 1872 Vintage at the very moderate price of 135s, per doz., and 
the 1875 at 180s, per doz. (An allowance of 5g, per doz. may be deducted by purchasers 
of not less than 3 doz.) Terms: Cash, or Bankers’ or Trade References. Carriage Paid.-— 


W. & §. KENT & SONS (Established 1778), UPTON-ON-SEVERN, and Hope St., GLASGOW, 

N.B.—Intending purchasers are requested to write as early as possible, as we 
anticipate that the demand will greatly exceed the supply. All orders will be dealt 
with in strict rotation, and no notice taken of those not in accordance with the 
terms stated above. 











The Complete Furniture of a Comfortable Bed-Room: Wardrobe, 
Dressing-Chest, Washstand, Two Cane-Seat Arm-Chairs, Chamber 
Service, Bed, Bedding, &c., FOLDS into one Small Case measuring 
6 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. Rigidity and Appearance of best Glued-up 
Furniture. Patented all over the World. Invaluable to Colonists, Hotels, 
Officers’ Quarters, Spare Bed-Rooms, Shooting Boxes, &c. Suites from 
£9 3s. 6d. Separate Articles can be had. EVERY HOUSE SHOULD 
HAVE AT LEAST ONE SUITE. Enormous Saving of Freight. 
Obtainable at all Dealers’ or Direct from the 


V.P, FOLDING FURNITURE C0,, Lid., 330, Old St., London, E.C, 





Dining-Room, Drawing-Room, and all kinds of Folding Farniture supplied. Write for Price List. 


rico Wal and ho 
"ie pert C ARTE Pesta Catalogues 


6* MEW CAVENDISH ST. 


ONLY ADDRESS OF ORICINAL CARTER. 


LITERARY MACHINE 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over & ' 
easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping. Ine 
valuable to Invalids & Students. Prices from G76 ; 


INVALID COMFORTS 2st: cos, non 
Bed Lifts £3 10s, Bed Rests 7/6 » Ato 
Reclining Boards r . 


Leg Rests 10/« 
Crutches 10/6 

















‘Walking Machines, 
Portable W.C.’s 


Electric _ Commodes 25/« 

Air & Water Bods, a 
Cc. 

Self-Propelling Chairs from B2 





from GOs. pai 


BATH CHAIRS raom £1 5s. ®rea*fast-in-Bed Table 
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arri z ustable 
anol Gaestaaee Bath Chairs for Handor Pony. Bath oboe) Carriage. 


JOHN CARTER, 6* NEW CAVENDISH ST..233847%: 


For Cycles and Carriages. 


























Handsome Illustrated Booklet, {| First in 1888, 


‘‘ALL ABOUT DUNLOP TYRES,’ | Foremost 
Post Free || ever since. 





DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, Lro, 


160 to 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 








BEN 





Brilliants, £16, 


SON'S @RINGS = 


5,000 at Maker’s Lowest Nett Cash Prices, saving 33 per cent. 
Illustrated Book (with Card Sizes) post free. 








Selections Sent on Approval. 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 25, OLD BOND ST., W.; 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C, 
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A HOUSE OF COMMONS SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Mr. A. H. ALLEN, F.I.C., describes “Old Bushmills” as a Pure Pot-Still Whiskey distilled wholly from Malt. 
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BEM MEMES 





Infants’ Food. | § “It is excellent in quality and flavour.”— re zone. 3 
Cn. & “ Very digestible, nutritious, and pala{able.” 
4 Mim Via bey | i British Metical Journal. 5 
An improves form of the infants’ Food |} | : No better Food exists.” —rondon Medical Record FS, 
wignay recommended by the ico J] gy re ee a ere a” 











Chemist, BARON VON LIEBIG cockedandready 
|) for use without either boiling or straining. 
| | en & Honburye Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Pood. 



















LONDON. 














For INFANTS, INVALIDS, yiatigunceh tc hde dh and the AGED. 
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uty Hirenine's Basy Stores 


The Premier Manufacturers of High Grade BABY CARRIAGES in the World, 


have extensive Show-Rooms at 


198, OXFORD STREET, London, W. (perer TAR sows) 
23, 21, and 19, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C. 
28, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. ST IYDE PARK COWNER. 


HIS elegant Baby Car is equally adapted for ——— 











use as a Reclining Car for a young baby, HITCHINGS LIMITED have recently had the honour of building the Baby Carriage fur the Baby 
or a Mail Car for an older child. Prince Edward of York. having previously executed orders for H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. the Duke 
1. It has just been designed. of Edinburgh. H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, H R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, H.R.H. the 
2. Runs on four silent wheels. Duchess of Fife, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Prussia, &c.; also the Russian, Danish, Portuguese, and 
3. Small light front wheels. 
Swedish Royal Families. - 
4. Very safe, bed being lower than in any 
other Car. HITCHING’S BABY CARRIAGES from 2 to 25 guineas, and BABY CARS from 15s. 6d. to 
5. Hitching’s “ Versailles’ Cee Springs. 10 guineas, are not only the BEST, but also 25 per cent. cheaper than those sold by dealers and stores 
6. Oceupies less space than any other. A carriage should always be purchased from the actual manufacturer. . Inquiries receive prompt and 
7. Has deep well tor legs and feet. No courteous attention. A beautiful Pictorial Price List free on mentioning this paper. Correspondence 
cramping solicited. ESE SEE 
&. Hitehing’s So atent “Any Position Hood.” Bankers: Caprrat & Cousties Baxx Telegram Address : Laverroor Houser, 71, Born Sr. 
9. Half the weight of a wood body. Finest ; , and Crry Bay«. “ Hircntxe, Loxpoyx.” Boston (U.S.A.) Agency : 92, Wasntnatoy Sr. 


cane and ratten. 


10. Cool in summer. HITCHING’S “PRINCESS MAY” BABY CARRIAGE IS MOST SUITABLE FOR A 


11. Artistically painted. 


12. Beautifully upholstered in biscuit, biscuit CHRISTENING PRESENT, BEING RECHERCHE AND UNPROCURABLE ELSEWHERE, 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


and pale blue, mignonette, green, &¢e. 


Price as drawn €6 6s. net. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATION. 
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portrait of the tiene by Raffaclle, to > his daughter Lewis and 7am, Ellen Redford Harris ; 
rs. Conron ; and legacies and specific gifts to Mrs. 

The residue of his property he 
leaves as to one fourth each to his children, Mrs. Julia 
Conron, Mrs. Edith Waddy, and Philip Edward Moreton 
Walford, and the other one fourth to his granddaughter, 
He appoints the funds of his marriage encom 


his friends, and servants. 


Alice Waddy. 
settlement between his said three children. 


The will (dated May 1, 1891), 


Feb. 12, 1892), of Sir John Bennett, of 135, London 
St. Leon: irds-on-Sea, formerly of : ‘heapside, and ex-Sheriff 

was proved on Feb, 1 
the executor, the 
The testator 


of London, who died on July 
by Henry Hewitt Bridgman, 
the personal estate being £463 19s. 6d. 
gives all his property to ‘Aimée Guilbert. 

The will (dated March 18, 1892), 
(dated Feb. 7 and April 25, 1896), 
Stoughton, D.D., 
Road, Ealing, who died on Oct. 


by Thomas Wilberforce Stoughton, the son, 
the e xecutors, the value of 
The testator 
bequeaths £50, free of legacy duty, to New College, 
for the education of students for the Christian 
ministry in Congregational Churches; an annuity of £25 
and an annuity of 
As to the residue of 
his property he leaves one fifth each to his son, Thomas 
Wilberforce Stoughton, and his daughters, Mrs. Georgina 


Georgina Lewis, the daughter, 
the personal estate amounting to £8208. 


London, 


to his servant, Elizabeth Mary Wood ; 
£20 to his servant, Susan Tomlins. 


with a codicil sy 


with two codicils 
of the Rev. John 
late of Oberlin House, St. 


24, was proved on Feb. 


one ‘fifth to be 
Rose, sunk to produce the largest annual income for his daughter, 
Mrs. Harriett Newell Toms, but the amount advanced to 
her husband is to be taken in satisfaction thereof; and one 
fifth between his grandchildren, John Bernard Holborn 
and Elsie Mary Holborn. 





ART NOTES. 
toad In the forty-three years which have elapsed since the 
Society of Lady Artists was first started, the changes in 
art and its conditions have greatly altered the features 
of ,this annual exhibition. No one would have sup- 
posed that the modest little show which used to be held 
in Great Marlborough Street and elsewhere would have 
assumed sufficient importance to fill, almost to over- 
flowing, the galleries of the Society of British Artists 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall). Few, too, would have antici- 
pare the day when oil pictures would monopolise the 
greater portion of the wall-space, for it has been the 
tradition of many generations, recorded even upon tomb- 
stones, that painting in water-colours was an essentially 
ladylike pursuit. We have, however, changed all that, and 
while i in numbers, perhaps, the water -colours equal the oils, 
in size, at least, the latter predominate. Many of the ladies 
paint in this medium; Miss E. Osborn, Madame Canziani, 
Miss Dora Noyes, Mrs. Jopling, Miss Mildred Butler, and 
others, have made themselves a name elsewhere, and proved 
that they can compete on equal terms in exhibitions open 


value of 


ev 


and Mis 3. 


234 





Miss Annette Elias’ ‘‘ Peat Marsh, Dart- 
‘Sunny Se ptember” 
pictures, show 


to both sexes, 
moor” (410), and Miss Stewart Wood's ‘ 
(414), treated on the scale of ‘‘ Academy” 
that there are other lady aspirants who will claim recog- 
nition. Mrs. Waller's *‘The Rose” (426) suggests the 
question whether, after all, Rossetti founded a school of 
painting or only left a type which others might imitate ; 
while Miss Clare Atwood’s “‘ Veiled Lady ” (41: 3), in somo 
ways the most interesting oil picture in the exhibition, is 
just marred by the imitativeness it suggests. Miss R. E. 
Clark’s ‘‘ Coquette” (29), Miss Bethia ‘Clarke’s “ Child” 

(7), Miss K. Colls’s *‘ September” (429), are among the 
less prominent pictures which merit commendation and 


attention. 


The water-colours will still, however, form the chief 
attraction in this exhibition, and it is in this branch that 
many of the members have reached a very high standard 
of excellence. Miss Florence Small’s ‘“‘ Re verie ” (303) is 
spoilt by the want of contrast in the tone and texture of 
flesh and drapery. Miss Helen O'Hara is always breezy 
in her treatment of sea and rocks, and Mrs. Marrable’s 

‘ August Snowstorm in the E ngadine * ’ (201) is clever and 
truthful. Miss M. Downing’s ‘‘ The U eal Fog” (104) also 
shows considerable skill, but it wants the masterful touch 
shown by Miss Melicent Grose in her treatment of 
‘St. Paul's” (224), as seen across the river on a summer’s 
evening. The same artist has also a number of bright 
sketec hes from Caen and other parts of Normandy, of w hich 








(\OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
J 


B* INCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


[) ®: J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 

CHLORODYNE, — Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 
of the de wondant Freeman was deliberately untrue. and 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the ‘* Times,” 
July 13, 1864. 





]) ©: J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 

CHLORODYNE.— The Right Hon. Karl Russell com- 
municated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 
- ef service in cholera was Chlorodyne. — See * Lancet,”’ 
jec. Sl, 1863. 


])®: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
‘ HLORODYNE Extract from the ** Medical Times,” 
Jan. 12, 1866; ** Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
course, it would ne I be thus singularly popular did it not supply 
® want and fill a place.’ 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


| yk J. 

CHLORODY NE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Gon mghs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
&e 


[* J COLLIS BROWN E’S 
c HL ORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhoea, &c. ' 2 


COLLIS BROWN E’S 


| rR. J. 
CHLORODY NE —CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
words dr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne” on the Government 
stamp Overwheleaing medical testimony  acex mpanies each 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, Is. jd 
28. Od., 48. 6d., and 1s, 


The Pleasures of Photography 


May now be indulged in by everyone. This 
fascinating art has been reduced to the 
utmost simplicity by means of . 


EASTMAN’ CARTRIDGE 


SYSTEM 
DAYLIGHT 


ioanixs. KODAKS. 


Prices £1. 1s. to £5. 5s. 
Insist upon having the Cartridge System, 


“sit DISPENSES WITH THE 
USE OF A DARK ROOM. . 


for loading or unloading the Camera. 
Iustrated Price Lists Post Free. 


EASTMAN mieceriats’co., uta, 
43, CLERKENWELL ROAD. 


Retail Braaches :— LON DON, E.C. 


11g-117, Oxford Street, W, 
60, Cheapside, B.C. 
No Camera is a ‘‘KODAK"’ 
unless made by the 
EASTMAN COMPANY. 



















Gout and 


BLAIR’S Rheumatic 
PiIL.1.S. 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, 
Are quickly relieved and cured, without restraint of 
diet, by these celebrated Pills. All Chemists and 











Stores, at 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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THE DAYS OF HUGE PROFITS ARE OVER! 









RS 


Simply perfection! 
(ost Delicious 


and : 


Stengthening = ae 


are made from the Finest Quality of Fresh Ox Beef, under the most skilful, 
scientific, and practical supervision, by a process entirely his own, unquestionably 


making his EXTRACT OF BEEF and FLUID BEEF the 


FINEST QUALITY EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, AND 
INT. 


It is admitted by everyone that LIPTON caused a Revolution in the TEA TRADE, and 
Before LIPTON 


SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 2% TO 35 PER C 


forced Tea Dealers and Merchants to REDUCE THEIR PRICES. 


introduced his celebrated TEAS the PUBLIC HAD TO PAY nearly double the 


price they are now charged by LIPTON for the Finest Teas the World can produce. 


WHAT LIPTON HAS DONE IN THE TEA TRADE, 
LIPTON WILL DO IN THE EXTRACT OF BEEF TRADE. 


XTRACT OF BEEF or FLUID BEEF makes the richest Beef Tea. 
They are also invaluable in the domestic economy, and will be found by all good cooks 
the most economical and the best for flavouring Soups, Gravies, Sauces, Entrées, &c. 


UPON THE PUBLIC VERDICT Lipton will rely. One trial of his EXTRACT OF BEEF 


LIPTON’S E) 


Surpass 
all others in 
Stimulating and 


ourishing [foperties, 






Yziy, 
ZT 






LIPTON 


LIPTONS 
)CONCENTRATEO 


FLUID BEEF 





LONDON od 


and FLUID BEEF he is confident will ensure their being used in futuee IN EVERY HOME. 
@@ Lipton’s Extract of Beef and Fluid Beef can be obtained at Lipton’s Markets and Agencies throughout the World. 


Cuier Orrices: 





CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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MELLIN'S 
FOOD BISCUITS 





DIGESTIVE. NOURISHINC. 
SUSTAINING. 
For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, 
for all who require a Simple, Nutritious, and 
Sustaining Food. Price 2s. per Tin, 
Samples Post Free from 


MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, 8.E. 











. Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


THE CELEBRATED 


“T.O0OUIS” VELVETEEN 


TO 
THOS. WALLIS & CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
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ARIS. — SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROUTE, vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
Two Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays). 





London toParis_ a&2) (,2, 3). | Paris to London (1 & 2) (1,2, 3). 


a.m. p.t a.m. p.m. 
Victoria .. dep. 10.0 0 | Paris .. «. dep. 10.0 9.0 
London Bridge » 100 9.0 P 7% a.m. 
p-m. a.m. | London Betign, arr, 7.40 
Paris .. arr. 7.0 7. Victoria .. io 7.50 





_faree—Single: First, S4s. Td.; Second, 25s. 7a. 7d, 
Return: First, 58s. 3d.; Second, 42s. 3d.; Third, 33s, 
A Pullman Drawin Room Car runs in the. First and Second 
Cc tone Re bet ween &;! ctoria and Newhaven. 
FO FURTHER PARTICULARS see Time Books, or address 
Co alent’ Traffic Manager, London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, London Bridge, 5.E. 


ATT , oF IW ‘ 
GPECIAL CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
TO BRIGHTON.—Every Weexpay, First-Class Day 
Tickets from Victoria 10.5a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., Pullman Car 
Svery Saturpay First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10.40 
and 11.40 a.m. ; London Bridge 9.25 a.m. and 12 neon. Fare 10s. 6d., 
including admission to Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Every Sunpay First-Class Day Tickets from 
10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare 10s., or Pallman Car, 12s 
TO WORTHING.—Eveny Weexpay First-Class Day Tickets 
from Victoria 10.5 a.m. Fare 13s. 6d., including l’allman Car to 
Brighton. 
Every Satv mes Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
10.40a.m. Fare 
Every Sv ed, Pirst Clavs Day Tickets from Victoria 10.45 a.m. 
Fare 13s., including Pullman Car to Brighton. 
TO EASTBOURNE.— Every §v NDAY, Pullman Car, Cheap Day 
Tickets from Victoria lla.m. Fare 13s 
TO SEASIDE FOR WEEK- 





Third, 18s. 
3d. 








Victoria at 


END. Ee vERY Fripay, SAtvRDAy, 
AND Sunpay from London and Suburban Stations. 
M mnday and Tuesday Evenings. as per Bills 

YO HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
Bou RNE.—Fast Trains every Weekday. 

From Victoria 9.50 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., 3.26 p.m. (4.30 p.m. 
to Eastbourne and Bexhill, and 5.40 p.in. and 7.50 p.m. Eastbourne 
only), and 9.45 p.m 

F rom London Bridge 9.46 a.m., 


and EAST- 


12.5 p.1 5 p.m., 4.5 p.m., 


p-m., and 9.55 ».m. to Wectborns cath, 
FOR FU TRTHEL R * AR’ ICULARS see Time Books, or address 
Superintendent, London, Brighton, and South Coast 





te London Bridge, 8.E. 


OLYMPIA—BARNUM and BAILEY. 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 
SEVENTH WEEK OF THE LIMITED SEASON. 

MOST GIGANTIC SHOW EVER DEVISED BY MAN. 


WHERE LONDON PAPERS SAY THEY “SEE TOO MUCH,” 
AND CRITICS ARE AMAZED. 











3 Circus © ompanies in 3 Rings. 

2 Olympian Stages, 1 Huge Race-Track. 

2 Complete Menageries, 3 Herds of Elephants. 
Museum of Living Freaks and Curiosities. 

20 Funniest Clowns on Earth. 

70 Horses Performing in One Ring. 

400 Horses, 2 Drovex Camels, Hosts of Queer Animals. 
1001 Marvellous Sight* and Wonderful Objects. 

A Refined and Elegant Entertainment. 


TWO GRAND EXHIBITIONS DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
Doors open at 12.30 and 6.30 p.m. 

Early Gates open (Hammersmith Road) at 12 noon and 6 p.m., for 
3s. seats and upwards. Early entrance fee 6d. extra 

Owing to the Stupendously Large Show and the General Mag- 
nitude of the Exhibitions, necessitating great preparations, 
Menageries, Freak, and Horse Fair Departments can only be open 
from 12 to 4.15 p.m., and from 6 to 10.30 p.m. No Promenade Tickets 
sold. Every T icket entitling holder toa Reserved Numbered Seat and 
admitting to all advertised ind Be nts without extra charge. 

Prices: Amphitheatre. Is. anc Arena Seats, 2s., 38., and 4s. ; 
Balcony Seats, 3s.; Stalls, 5s., 7s. 6d.; Private Boxes, ‘five and six 
seats, £3 38. ; Single Box Seats, 10s. 6d. Special Prices for Royal Box 
when not engaged. Children between four and ten years of age half- 
price to all except Is. and 2s. Seats. Box Office open from 9 a.m. to 
9.30 p.m. ; 1s. and 2s. seats on sale only after doors open. All other 
seats may be booked in advance at Box Office, and at usual Libraries. 





UY CEUM.—PETER THE GREAT, 
by Laurence Irving, TO-NIGHT, at 8. 
HENRY IRVING. MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
MADAME Bare. GENE every Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
commenting 7 
THE MERC WANT OF VENICE every sr eereiay and Friday, 
and Matinées Saturdays, commencing Fel 
THE BELLS and WATERLOO every a Night, 
mencing Feb. 19. 
ox-Oftice (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, and 7. 7m to 10, 
Seats Booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 


com- 


THE MEXICAN — 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling o 
Restores Grey or White Hair 
CoLour, 
Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 
Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen. 
Should be in every house where a IIAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 
wz NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
a | &e., &e. 


ff. 
to its ORIGINAL 


‘CASH’S _ 
WOVEN NAMES 


Embroidered in Fast Turkey-Red Cotton 
on Fine Cambric Tape. 


Far Superior to Marking Ink, and invalu- 

able for Sewing on to Socks, Blankets, and 

any other Articles for which Marking Ink 
cannot be used. 


EXTRA SMALL ball 





ROMAN TYPE 





Illustrated Pattern Book (containing Woven Samples of 
Material), also List of Drapers from whom Frillings, &c., 
can be obtained, free by post from 


J. & J. CASH, Lrp., COVENTRY. | 


Please mention this Paper when writing for Pattern-Book. 


Available up to | 


the | 


MERIT 


AND 


MERIT ALONE. 


In these days of keen business competition and brisk commercial enterprise, when 
the markets are flooded with various kinds of articles of food and drink, and when 
people are naturally desirous of getting the best value for their money, it is only 

| reasonable to suppose that there will be a “ survival of the fittest,’’ and that only those 
products which possess sterling merit will long continue in public favour. Amongst 
these there is one which has won its way to the front by sheer merit, and merit alone, 
| and that is Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. This wonderful Food Beverage has become known 
even in the most remote districts, and as the knowledge of its excellence has increased, 


so also has the demand. 

The extraordinary way in which Dr. Tibbles’ 
bounds to the summit of popular favour would hardly be credited by anyone who has 
not made a series of investigations into the subject. Competition has had to take a 
back seat where Vi-Cocoa has come on the scene, and the testimony of the trade to the 
large sales, and to its favourable reception by the public, is remarkable in its practically 
unbroken unanimity. 


Vi-Cocoa has sprung by leaps and 


** Vi-Cocoa”’ 


has become a household word amongst us. Prepared from malt and 
is at once digestive and refreshing, nutritious and invigorating. This is the secret of 
its phenomenal success. It seems, so far as we can gather, to agree with everybody, 
and everybody is agreed in giving it a good name. Apparently it is the accepted 
beverage of a people who have recognised and appreciated its remarkable health-giving 
properties. And certainly in this age of rush and worry, wear and tear, when the 


energies of mind and body are so severely taxed, it is an ideal food. 


EXTRAORDINARY DEMAND 


FOR 











As the struggle for existence is anything but conducive to good digestion or an 
appetite that can relish anything, the palate of the work-a-day individual has to be 
tickled and tempted in a variety of ways. We are often lectured about the evil effects 
of an over-indulgence in tea or coffee, not to mention intoxicating liquors, until many 
people are bew ildered what to turn to for a beverage which shall be at once agreeable to 
the taste and supply the desired nourishing and stimulating qualities. Public attention 
has lately been freely drawn to the merits of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as supplying a long- 
felt want in this direction. It is not simply a cocoa, but a preparation of two or three 
other ingredients, which give it great nutritive and invigorating qualities. It is, there- 
fore, not merely a pleasant beverage, but a food into the bargain. Its success has certainly 
been phenomenal. It sells in enormous quantities, and that is, perhaps, the best 
warranty for the claim made on its behalf, that Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa “ has the refreshing 
qualities of fine tea, the nourishment of the best cocoas, a tonic and recuperative force 
possessed by neither, and can be used in all cases where tea and coffee are prohibited.” 

When the public taste is so highly tempered, and when, even in our Board 
Schools, the children are thoroughly drilled in the principles of domestic economy, 
enabling them to decide readily as to the constituents which go to make a sound body 
and an active brain, it is no easy matter to hit upon an article either of diet or for 
general use which speedily commends itself to the masses of the people. But, on the 


market, and the public have had a fair opportunity of testing it, they will not be at all 
reluctant in giving an unbiassed opinion as to its good qualities or otherwise, and 
thereby the new production either stands or falls. Of late years many new manu- 
factures, rejoicing in a multiplicity of names, have been brought before the public 
notice, but there are none which have bounded into favour so readily as has Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa. Throughout the country its sales have increased with great rapidity, and 
an article which only a few years back was unheard of has now become one of the 
most popular beverages of the people. 

Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are 
prepared to send to any reader who names The /llustrated London News (a postcard 
will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, free and post paid. There is no 
magic in all this. It is a plain, honest, straightforward offer. It is dune to introduce the 
merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as a concentrated form of 
nourishment and vitality is invaluable; nay, more than this, for to all who wish to face 








the strife and battle of life with greater endurance and more sustained exertion it is 


absolutely indispensable. 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can 
be obtained from all Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
Limited, 60, 61, and 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


other hand, we may rest assured that when an article of merit has been put upon the | 


hops, kola and cocoa—substances of admitted dietetic value—Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa | 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROAD TO KLONDIKE. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s 





‘[HROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF 
ALASKA TO BERING STRAITS. By HARRY DE 
WINDT. With Map and 33 Full-page Lilustrations. 

HE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. By 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. With Photogravure Weentinp piece 
and 36 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s 
“In addition to being the last, this is also the greatest book given 
tothe world by the famous war correspondent, who was an eye 
witness of the most momentous scene in the life of the man whose 


chequered biography he has written.”"—Morning Leader. 





WITH THE RED EAGLE.” 
By WILLIAM 


BY THE AUTHOR OF," 
WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. 


WESTALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” &c. Crown 
&vo, cloth, 6s. 
\ ISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. 
4 CROKER, Author of “‘ Beyond the Pale,” &c. Crown 8vo 


cloth, 6s 





From Dealers, or from “ HOLOPHAWE,’ 


Miss Balmaine is as well drawn and life-like as Diana Bar 
ringto n or any of her suce essors "—World. 


N ORE TRAMPS ABROAD. By MARK 
TWAIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“A really otginaiie piece of craftsmanshi We must con- 

fess to having read it through at a sitting; roe we can remember n« 

enue rest from his pen which we have found so attractive.” 

Guare lan 


dba LITTLE WORLD. By DAVID 
CHRISTIE MURRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 
‘It is a long time since we have read anything better in its way 








—Spectator. 
(TALES IN PROSE AND VERSE. _ By 
DAVID CHRISTIE MUR BAY. With Frontispiece by 


Arthur Hopkins. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
e volume exhibits not only the writer’ . undisputed genius, 
but his extraordinary versatility.""—Lloyd's News. 


] Y THE RISE OF THE RIVER: "Tales 
and Sketches in South Tynedale. By AUSTIN CLARE 
Crow n 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
‘Stories which go deep into the pain and pathos, the strife and 
stress of human life.""—World. 


W4LF ORD’S COMPLETE PEE RAGE, 


BARONETAGE, yt ny HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


38. 





(1898). Royal 32 mo, cloth, gilt ec , 58, 
WALFORD’S SHILLING P EERAGE as), 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
WAL Ponies eiteie BARON ae 08). 
WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTA a8). 
WALFORD'S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1898) 
London: Cuatro and Wiyprs, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


VISHING, SHOOTING, 








and other Sports, 


with many First-class Hiimetretions, are mot in THE 
SPORTS MAN'S SUPPLEMENT (1? large pages). Given 
Free with THE BAZAAR, EX( ‘HANGE. END MART 


Newspaper of Monday next. 


OME MATTERS. Most Interesting Articles, 


with many Illustrations, on all things connected with the 


apy will be found in THE HOME SUPPLEMENT (12 
arge pages). Given Free with THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE 
ry IART Newspaper of Wednesday next. 


(THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART 
Newspaper, with the Supplement c ee, may be had at 
all Newsagents and Bookstalls, price 2d., or for 3d. in stamps 

from the Office, 170, Strand, London, W.« 


SPECIAL HORSE — 
OF THE 


“FARMER AND STOCKBREEDER.” 


yy) Special Horse Number of the “FARMER AND STOCK- 

BREEDER” will be published on Tuesday, Feb. 15. It will be 
Magnifieently Illustrated, and contain many important articles on 
Horses. The * MER AND STOCKBREEDER " is the best 
Agricultural Paper in the World. 


40 pages, 1d.; by post, 14d. Six Months, Post Free, 3s. 3d 
Good Articles Weekly on Poultry. Order to-day. 


“FARMER AND STOCKBREEDER,” 6, Suez © St., Givens, London. 


‘*BELFAST HOUSE. "9 


(Established 1766.) 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, 


LIMITED, 
In offering their LINENS at the following low 
rates, wish to impress upon the public that they 
seek its confidence on good and substantial 
grounds, and that they rank, not only as THE 
BEST, but as THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE, 
Superfine Hand Loom Double 
Damask Tablecloths 
Damask Tablecloths 
Ladies’ Cambric Handkerchiefs ., 1s. 11d. perdoz. 
Linen Sheets, Hemmed nes 9s. 6d. per pair. 
Complete Linen Outfits, Hemmed and Marked, 
from £3 19s. 2d. 


Specially 





from 98. 6d. each. 


3s. 3d. 


” 


PRICE-LISTS AND PATTERNS FREE TO ANY 
ADDRESS. 


89,NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Two doors from Oxford Street.) 
102, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Dublin, Belfast, Waringstown. 





Important Reduction 
in Prices 


‘HOLOPHANE’ 
PATENT LIGHT GLOBE com 


DIFFUSING 
Ask for the Catalogue of 1898, which shows 


REDUCTIONS OF 25 TO 50 PER CENT. 
OFF FORMER PRICES. 


ALL OTHER CATALOGUES CANCELLED. 


The‘ HOLOPHANE’ "re" CHEAPEST 








THE 


AS WELL AS THE 


BEST GLOBE IN EXISTENCE. 


For OlL LAMPS, INCANDESCENT GAS, 
and ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


In Crystal and New Patent Rose Tint. Catalogues Free. 
Limited, 
91, 92, 93, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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a study of fishing-boats in early morning (264) and an the scarcely less striking tones of an autumn sunset in the from the antique at the British Museum and under the 
orchard (332) in full bloom are the most noteworthy. Highlands. Here we have a clue to the way in which he teachers of the Royal Academy Schools. He must have 
Miss M. Gemmell, Miss Helen Thornycroft, Miss M. has worked and brought to his larger canvases the treasures shown some spec: al aptitudes, otherwise his appointment, in 
Barton, Miss F. Armstrong, and Miss Edith Scannell all of field and sky; and it must be allowed that in these 1843, as Master of the School of De sign at Birmingham is 
contribute attractive studies in figures, landsec “apes, and works he shows a considerable facility in the use of water- inexplicable ; but he held the post only two years, and 
ancient buildings, while no less than four ladies bearing colours. In the sketches from Corinth, Calabria, Smyrna, left no trace of his passage. He painted-a number of 
the name of Kemp-Welch testify to the existence of an and ( ‘onstantinople he does not depart much from the réle pretty pictures in which the influence of Eastlake was 
artistic family. of the faithful interpreter of Nature. apparent in his religious works, and of Thomas Webster in 
his studies of children. He had, however, none of the 

Two rooms are devoted to the exhibition of ladies’ art Mr. George 8. Elgood, although he has not attained the latter's sense of humour or of the former’s breadth of 
work other than painting, and show what success has official rank of Mr. ‘Watt ister has made kimi? « meat treatment. He painted diligently, anid possibly laboriously, 
been attained by many in bookbinding, lace-making, as the painter par excellence of the flower-garden, old and for nearly fifty years, and at one or seemed to lean 
embroidery, and in various styles of wood and metal work. new, English and foreign. His style has been often towards the modern German school ; but possibly yery few 


| 
: 
discussed in these columns ‘and his capabilities recognise 1. persons could: name more than hi alf- a-dozen works in any 


















































At the Fine Art Society’s Gallery there are two It is enough to say on the present occasion that his work is of his various styles. He was elected an Associate in 1860, 
exhibitions, of which the cheerfulness and_brilliancy even more bright and delicate than in former exhibitions, a Royal Academician in 1872, and in the interval was also 
might console us for some of the dull days we have to and that in the gardens of Tangley Manor, Easton Hall, elected an Associate of the Society of Painters in Water 
live through in a London winter. Mr. McWhirter, R.A., and the Rochester Deanery, as well as in the gardens Colours. 
who has seldom challenged notice as a painter in water- of Florence, of Palermo, and Amalfi, he has found —s _— 
colours, has drawn from his portfolios the ‘‘ notes” of congenial subjects, which he treats with sympathetic Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein on Feb. 2 
past years, and shows that he has travelled much and appreciation. visited Chatham to lay the foundation-stone of the new 
observed closely Nature under her various aspects in Town Hall, and to attend the dedication of the new tower 
Scotland, Sicily, Greece, and Turkey. His chief hold Mr. William Charles Thomas Dobson, R.A. (retired), to and peal of bells added to the parish church. Her Royal | 
upon | the public as a painter in oils is by his Scotch work, whose death a short reference was made in our issue of Highness was received by the Mayor of Chatham, Mr. | 
and ‘Silver- beeches” are almost his “ trade-mark.” last week, was an instance, not uncommon in the world of G. H. de la Cour, and the Mayoress, the Bishop of | 
But he has at various times shown the gorgeous beauties Art, of how easy it is to outlive one’s reputation. Born tochester, the Lord Mayor of London, M.P. for Chatham, 
of an Alpine or Tyrolean spring—the one sight which no eighty years ago at Hamburg, Dobson came over to this the Very Rev. Dean Hole, Lieutenant-General Sir Charles | 
artist can exaggerate—and, more rarely, he has given us country and went through the ‘prescribed course of drawing Warren, and other personages of note in the place. 
sTANOS onran HIRE,” ios “per MONIT TO THE CONTINENT. ‘ANARY ISL ANDS, SANTA CATALINA 
“aa ' or lh, 8. er J 4 ° . 2 / HOTEL, Las Pah It the H idst of 1 pautiful rardens, 
dy hog te, bechigt trent rv | Vi QUEEN BORO & EPL sU SELI IAG | ie er i etal fk tai 
1@ cheny hirh re y¥¢£ pianos by a re best anc se. English cb cl ] 8 d ¢ CANARY 
makers is THOM. As OL r'ZMANN and CO ‘S, 27, Baker Street, W. ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. ist amps U0 (Limited Ld i Golf, senna, eveling. ween 
ae 7 hh Twice Daily in each direction. Day and Night Services. Large, Fast, and Haguaoent Paddle Steamers “ADAM 7 
OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. - rd ? . ° - + y TR AY y 
YIANOS. 15 MONTH. TY Actual SEA Passage by the New 21 Kuots Night Steamers 23 hours only. GRAND HOTEL PAVILLON, 
eas ad) vs. F per : ‘ » on LOMAS | pyr ugh Tickets and Registration of Luggage from London (Victoria. Holborn Viaduct, St. Paul's, and Herne Hill Stations) tothe principal A Lift, Electricity, Baths Calorifere, Perfect Sani- 
| Oetzmanun and Co.'s easy One, Two or Three Years’ System. | stations on the Continent and vice versa. ‘THROUGH COMMUNICATIONS between LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, | ‘tion, Beautiful ( arden, Pension from Eight and Ten F rance per 
Carriage free. ‘Pus Hings free. Chaupest House in London for Sale, | and QUEEN BORO’, via Willesden Junction and Herne Hill, WITHOUT TOUCHING LONDON.—Apply for Time-Tables, &c., to the day inclusive.—P, BORGO, Prop.-Direct, (2066) 
Hire, or Phree Years’ System is POM AS OK TZMANN andco.'s, | Zeeland Steam-ship Company's LUNDON OFFICE, 44a, FORE STREET, E.C., where Circular Tickets may be obtained at three days’ 3 
#7, Hakors reet, I riman Square Ww notice, \ OORE _ AND | BURGESS MIN ‘STRE LS, 
: —— — ~ 4 ST. JAMES’S HALL, W.—E msly Successful New 
( TOOD sou N D SE ( ‘OND- -HA AN] D PIAN( S. Entertainment. Nightly at 8, and Mutinées, Mo dave, Wednesdays, 
KI Returned from —_ Var enneric to badly constructed yg y r — —— and Saturdays, at 3. General Manager, Mr. Lawrence Brovau 
low-priced new ones {EAT SALE Grands and Cottages, ad 
Browlwood's, Collard’s “irard's pew other makers. From £10 CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
os om fy AR Besive Catalogues, Al Sunes qaekes Now ready, With 40 Full-Page Hlustrations, Crown 8vo, 63. 


(THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 
By A. CON AN DOYLE, Aging wr of’ The White Company,” 
* Rodney Stone,”’ ** Uncle Bernac, . 
ndon: Surru, ELper, an a C ‘0., 15, Waterloo Place. 


per ARIAN READING FREE.—Martineau’s 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, BakerStreet, London, W. 


]) AINE AND CO,—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. All Improvements 
Approval Carriage free. Easy terms. 10 years’ 





MELLIN'’S 

















warranty Secondhand good Cottages from 
7 guineas, new iron-framed Pianos from 15 | Five Points of Christian Faith,” Brooke Herford’s 
guineas, Organs from 5 guineas. Full price ** Christianity os Christ Preached It,"’ Fletcher Williams’ * The 
paid allowed within three years if exchanged Religion the Age Wants." These publications sent free. Apply by 
for a higher class instrument. letter to L. ADY WILSON, 86, Church Road, OS, SRE: ond, Surrey. 
D’ALMAINE and CO, (Estd. 113 years), 
ser Rts, no t NO MORE ASTHMA sf 
Open till 7. Saturdays, 3. 
FOR INFAN 4 FROM TIS MOAENT. 
Awarded one hundred thousand francs Co!d 


aid Silver Medals, and admitted to be un- 
rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 


DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 


~~ WELCOME IN EVERY HOME. | 
| THE POL. VYVPHON MUSICAL BOX. | 


CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE. 


ey patnige and GENKALOGY (English and Foreign 
Pedigrees traced from Records Authentic & reliat 
information respecting Arms & Des scents suppor ed by 
references to Authorities, Armorial Bee erings pr yp 
correctly.—25, Cranbourn St., London, W. NL 
No fees charged yor examis wing family papers and ¢ ve¢ on icising. 





ano INVALIDS 


















ACULLETON’S ENGRAVING OFFICE | Flaye_ over | 
Sepurate Department). Crestec tionery, Book- . *, 
Plates, Dies, Signet Tings anne ae Seals a a tion), Hound Road, Netley, — 
Livery Buttons, Harness-Crests, FE ig Dresses Ca. 
BrassName P rate *s Titre ated os ldresse: ne, Lnvitatio ”, Near Southampton, Everywhere, | 
Wedding, & Visiting Cards. Samples & Prices Free. Oct. Ist, 1896. Plays to 

per fecti« 





airs from the 
Operas, or 
renders most 
tri‘liantly any 
telections of 
music which 
& purchaser 
may desire. 

All Dealers; or 
write for Hinge 
tratec a 

Catalogue, Free 


The Infanta, The Kleberg. The Gordon, The Eugéne 


24, CRANBOURKN stinky TLONDON, wie, 


GOUT and 


Messrs. Mellin’s Food, Lid., 
Dear Sirs,—I enclose you 
a photo of my little boy, Jack, 
who was only eight months old 
when taken. He was avery 
delicate baby when born, and 
at five weeks old the doctor 








Rheumatism. 





gave up all hopes of his re- With 6 Dices 32 ve as noe 

P ar pIe ys . ; p* discs Sd. “i. 26 
«ug see’ DEAN OF — writes: | Aran sre convulsions ; but = For Higher Priced Inetrume nts see Catalogue. | 
oo tomate veel Tce Laruane men tee when sufficiently recovered I _ NICOLE PRERES, Ltd.,21, Ely Place, Holborn, London, E-C._ | 
started giving him Mellin’s . 


simple and eas sy of application. I was cured completely, and after 
nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specitic and an 
innocent and beneficial remedy have tried them on friends in 
like circumstances, and they never fail, ‘ee yours truly 
RANCIS CLOSE,” 


DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR 


(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) a -_ a as: 
(S AN UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE oF eT ae faithfully 
GOUT AND RHEUMATI . | ee erre? 
T ms U TISM. MARGARET CHIVERS. 
ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR ‘ , 
TWO TO'THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT, — | 


aos | MELLIN’S FOOD WHEN PREPARED IS SIMILAR 10 BREAST MILK. 


Price 9s. per Bottle of all Chemists and Stores, or post free from 


ine Papi, Sects tetteonlats gon bee on aaplion Samples Post Free from MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, FECEHAM, 5.5. | GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES. 


Descriptive Pamphiet, containing Testimonials, post free on Application, | 
Difficulty in Expectoration, Asthma, Nervous Coughs, | 


Food, and the photo will show 
with what good results, 

I strongly recommend 
Mellin’s Food to all mothers, 
and cannot speak too highly of 


er EAR-CAP. 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disficurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 

In all sizes. 

) Send measure round head just 

above eurs. Price 3s. 6d. 


I. L. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 





















































-| Catarrh, Sleeplessness and O pression immediately 


G.E. LEWIS'S RIFLES, | ; -  [AYROR'S CIMOLITR to the caty| tT WMMRSUNC Meee 


thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 


“ The Gun of the Period.” experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed the most 
ound paibe toe me og +g: Le | ATK] NSO NS Saar ia ALUAD I oe ag Se A for a renee Do Not Crush Your Hats 
CALCUTTA, 18m, | ON, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W 
TREBLE EXPRESS RIFLES. f > | 
\ HENRY OR METFORD | fj wie | 
Sy eaxomidaeeiNe SLEEPANDREST ggeee | 
VE FAU DE For Skin-Tortured | BE Seay FISHER'S 
| 
LOWEST 


' BABIES HAT-BOX, 
aN COLOGNE icricrs 


DGREATACCURACY 
RIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 10 bores, le absolutely the finast tenes 
More fragrant, more lasting, 


, wto @ sulneas ; Doulge- perees — ey Rifles, ‘200 to “OTT 
Ores, from 12 guineas, Singles from 8 guineas. 

4 and very much more refreshing 
than all others. 


Application of 
, 
G. E, LE W18'8 Stock of Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers is the largest Gti 
Single Bottle 23 post 


in the Empire. Send six stamps for Catalogue of finished stock. 
The shooting and endurance of our Guns aud Rifles is second to 
Use only ATHINSON’S! 
ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED. 
free, : 
A warm bath with Curtoura Soap, andasingle | 
Case of 6 Bottles 11s. Carriage Paid. anointing with Cu TIOURA, purest of emollient skin | Takes 6 le Hats. 


none, Buy direct and save dealers’ profits, 
cures, mean instant and grateful relief in the 







































SENT, 








Cc. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 


(Esrantiankn 1850,) 


ASTHMA, CATARRH. | Fruneau’s Paper. 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESS, 





The Highest Award at the a jee London: G. JOZEAUC, 





49, Haymarket, W.; (TENS, 64, Holborn Viaduet, B.C. OF ALL DEALERS. sess distressing of burning’ ana scaly ensliee, teri 
ZANS for Desteovine Super —w yen J. & E. ATKINSON, Ltd., 24, Old Bond 8t., London, | tations, and eczemas, mean comfort and rest for Catalogues Free. 
M BAN! for | es roy ing h upert uous air rom INVENTORS OF THE CELEBRATED arent as well as child, and are pure, sweet, safe, 
ce or andes, by woat, be is, Be © ' is coaree e . 
» German pro CORN choult ceed, nel edas, W con the huts is ctrene, Mb WHITE ROSE ” PERFUME | speedy , and economical, 
electric ap pyeraiue, Mia, Whe m hale has been tampered with, cauteris- e Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Newpery & Sons, 
otters Invited; stamped envelope for | London. Porrer D, & C. Cogr., Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A. » o 


jog, 108 


reply.- “ALEX. hous an ‘rhe bakis Road, Holborn, London, A Charming Scent.’’— IT. R.H. The Duchess of York, 
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“ “ 
2™7 4 


4 


Sodlys 


. refteshing coolness, 
and every lady 
ought fohave them. 


“AeA 


From — 
NVicTORIA Sr. [ONDON£ 











LONDON, WW. 
Inventors and Sole Makers, 


PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET 
INDISPENSABLE TO ALL TRAVELLING TO THE RIVIERA. 


2-PERSON SIZE \ with Kettle Silver-Plated, £217s.6d. 
AS SKETCH all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. 
¥ { with Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s. 
4 PERSON SIZE) 1) Fittings Silver-Plated, £6 10s. 
Gover Ay ote N B — vier ot th “En Boutes : Sted with 
quired. Two per- ‘Pray 2-person size. Ts, Gil.: 4-person size, 10s. tal 
Four persons, extra to above pric aa om = e of charge on 


14/- extra. Fits 
der Kettle. f the many cheap imita 
tions put o e ma to profit by the fame 
of Drews’ “En Route,’ CUSTOMERS ARE 
ADVISED TO SEND THEIR ORDERS WITH 
REMITTANCE DIRECT, or if the order is sent 
through an agent care should be taken to eee that 
the Basket J RW AND SONS’ PATENT 


' " 
| A ‘ ” 
CATALOGUES POST FREE 


cet DREW & SONS iti’. tnas™ | suitcases | wooo FORE. Thums 


, ick—1/: THE ACME OF LUXURY, 
Williams’ Shaving St x4 Williams’ Shaving Tablet—éd. Round—‘‘ Just fits the cup.” . 5 
METAL LINED CASE. GLOVE-FITTING COVER. RoUND IN FORM—ENOUGH FOR A YEAR. Delicate Perfume. 
7 “=> 


Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers, all over the world, or mailed to any address on receipt of price in st; 
" BYDARY. 


fhe J. B. WILLIAMS Co., 64, Groat er etnerONBURY. C OniS: Br giGt+ Clarence Street, MG t 
W xk I. MACASSAR OIL 


is the only reliable preparation for the hair ; it feeds the hair, enriches the soil of 
the scalp, prevents baldness, and imparts a beautiful and dressy appearance to the 


hair ; for imparting LIFE TO THE HAIR 


it is unsurpassed, as it closely resembles the natural oil in the skin, so essential for 
nourishing, stimulating, and restoring its growth; for Ladies’ and Children’s hair 


| We ae Aa 
CONSERVATORIES, t , , \ ‘Ss it isa necessity. Also in a Golden Colour f r fair hair. Sizes, 3/6, 7/-. 10.6. 


FERNERIES, ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


VINERIES, . ~ ; thoroughly cleanses the teeth from all impurities, imparts to them a pearl-like 
PEACH, PLANT, . » a whiteness, and prevents and arrests decay. Ask St. rs and Chemists for Row und’ Articies 


ORCHID, TOMATO,| ||) ROBINSON & CLEAWER, BELFAST. 


AND 
= ‘a , Mp PI CUCUMBER And 164, 166 & 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, VV. 
-- ( cl rc Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


HOUSES, | <3 ¥s IR | SH CAM BR | C Children’s Bordered bag * Hemst itched, “we 


Ladies’ ... : -- 23 Ladies’ ... 29 


| iy SLT TT Rolo 
1 The ket ry ill iI! | es +? 2/ a Ns Samples and Illustrated Gents’ .. we wo. BA or «4... & 
et é LAY == wil “ 5 a ere * Surveys Made. . . , Price-Lists Post Prec. POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, “ 
‘Wen : re: ‘ a ae”: ish-Napki ' 
Se , : IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, FiSaptnr, 2 ee doe. 


, Special Designs 
Prepared and Estimates . Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/6 each; Kitchen Table- 
P Submitted. Cloths, 11}d. each; Strong Huckaback Towels, 46 per doz.; Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases, from 1 4} each. 
By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 





















































RANCES OF HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS ERECTED COMPLETE IN ANY PART OF THE KINCDOM. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Designs, &c., on Application. 




















17.%18 PICCADILLY IS, PFap Jewels, Gold, &c., 

re nf aha healt, Ls may be sent per 
~ BLATE MEDAL Registered Post in | 

U y absolute safety, 
and are returned | 

F Do” EXCHAN at once, post free, 

; SETURL if offer be net 

» accepted. 











Wide 





COMFORT IN WALKING. There’s a Remedy Toilet Soap = pemepreners 


piace o or GPPER TABLET. THREE In A BOX VG Wholesale Depét :~67, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
for Habitual Constipation: pr to 

ess, shness, * : 
t a oF other ailments 
: from @ disordered state Of 
Leer s, or Kidneys- It is 


Bowel: ORNIA 














IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
In Relieving ALL PAIN & THROBBING, and soon 


cures the worst CORNS & BUNIONS. 
It Softens and Removes all Hard Callosities on the t PO! N T IN G 


Soles of the Feet. If you Suffer, Try a Box. 
You will never regret it. 
|N,B.-THIS PLASTER 1S QUITE DIFFERENT TO ALL OTHERS. P "s 0 ll oe ~ Best Lead 
Boxes, 1s. 1}d., of all Chemists. GAL rs 14d & a9 , ag — eeasue 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. Depot—32 Snow Hill, London. Xe SOLD EVERYWHERE. SAMPLE BOX 1/-. 
— BLAISDELL PENCILS LimiTED, 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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MUSIC. 

The Monday Popular Concert of last week was less 
interesting than it usually is. Lady Hallé did not lead, 
and the first item of the programme was a Clarinet Quintet 
by Mozart, in which the clarinet part was taken by Mr. 
Clinton, a very accomplished player indeed. But, splendid 
musician and composer as Mozart is, perhaps his clarinet 
quintets are less interesting than most of his works. The 
particular one chosen, moreover, is not exceedingly striking, 
and contains far more formal matter, more purely academic 
ome of Mozart’s own period, than one usually finds in 
1is works. Of course when Mozart was formal he still 
remained a musician of extraordinary excellence, but, 
judged by the standard of his own greatness, he is here 
seen somewhat at a disadvantage. Mr. Keunerley Rumford 
was the vocalist, and he chose for songs four dreary settings 
by Brahms to Scriptural words—three from Ecclesiastes, 
one from St. Paul. Mr. Rumford was quite adequately 
gloomy in his rendering of these songs, but we frankly 
prefer both our Brahms and Mr Rumford in another kind 
of mood altogether. Mdlle. Fibenschiitz was the pianist. 
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with the most delicate attention to every detail, but also 
with a grandly comprehensive intelligence of the whole 
work in its broad outlines. To hear M. Lamoureux’s 
pianissimo note on the orchestra is a liberal education in 
musical gentleness, and it is wonderful to note how 
successfully he is able to reproduce in the English band 
nearly all the great effects which were so much admired 
in the French orchestra that had been associated with 
him for so long a time. That is alone sufficient to pro- 
claim his genuine greatness as a really and personally 
ee conductor. César Franck’s symphonic poem, 

Les Djinns,” was given on this occasion for the first time 
in England, and it proved to be a composition of skilful 
musicianship, of ingenious orchestration, of resourceful 
craft, but utterly devoid of inspiration, and without the 
smallest essential attractiveness. It is a work, in a word, 
which is carefully built up from without, there being 
apparently no pressing artistic need at any time for its 
production. Madame Henri Jossie, however, played the 
pianoforte part in it with such skill and music ianly feeling 
that we trust that this is not by any means the last time 
that she will appear before a London audience. 
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this occasion with quite exquisite grace and feeling. He 
impresses one immensely not only by the power which he 
actually displays, but also by the restraint and austerity 
of his expression, giving one the feeling that there is 
much more in reserve. M. Pécks a played Tartini’s 
hackneyed ‘‘ Trillo del Diavolo,” and actually managed to 
infuse something of novelty into it, and Miss Florence 
sang, sometimes brilliantly, sometimes with a little too 
much effort. 


The Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert on Saturday 
afternoon, under Mr. Henry Wood, was distinguished by 
its customary success. Mr. Wood was ambitious enough 
to play that exceedingly difficult symphony, Beethoven's 
Seventh, and, on the whole, he came through with flying 
colours. The finale, one of the most brilliantly trying of 
all instrumental compositions, went splendidly. ‘The 
concert was made the occasion of Miss Leonora Jackson’s 
first appearance as a violinist, a young lady who has been 
a pupil of Joachim, and who has won golden opinions in 
Berlin, where she carried off the ‘‘ Mendelssohn State 
Prize,” whatever that may happen to be. She is a brilliant 
executant ; 


On the Wednesday afternoon of last week M. Lamoureux 
once more came to claim our suffrages at the Queen’s Hall, 
when he conducted Mr. Henry Wood’s admirable band 
through the interpretation of a long and, on the whole, M. 
interesting programme. His best work was done with pianist. 


Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, which he played not only 


On Friday afternoon at the St. 
Evangeline Florence gave her vocal recital, 
Péckskai as violinist and Mr. Mark Hambourg as 
Mr. Hambourg continues to advance steadily 
upon the way of progress, and played some Chopin on 


her technique is beyond reproach ; but we must 
hear her in some work other than Vieuxtemps’ stupidly 
showy Concerto in D Minor before it will be possible 
to judge of her musical feeling. Mr. Frohlich sang a 
Wagner and a Reinecke, and the concert was, perhaps, 
excessively long. 


James’s Hall, Miss 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 





SCRUBB'S 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 


CLOUDY 
FLUID 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


AMMO 





Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 


Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from. Clothing. 


Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 


Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 





Price ls. per Bottle. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





SCRUBB & CO., 32b SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 





WEERRYWEATHER on 
__WATER-SUPPLY To MANSIONS AND ESTATES, 





ime" |WATER FOUND by the Divining Rod. 
WELLS BORED. 
RAMS ERECTED. 
PUMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Erected, Operated by Electricity, Oil, Gas, Steam, 
Wind, Turbine, &e. 


ESTABLISHED 203 YBARBRS., 























MERRYWEATHERS’ 


66 Gold Medals and aad Wighest Awards. Porrasie E.ecraic Fine Pome. 


Meakyweattens’ © Harrie.” 
Nomecess Evectraio Pumr. 
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WERRYWEATHER. LONDON 
Baws au Pomrine 
ENoine. 





” Hawe- Wneen Pome 
For Water Supply. 


MERRYWEATH ERS, 68, Long Acre, W.C., London ; Manchester ; & Greenwich, 


Read “ WATER-SUPPLY TO TAwstoNs, ” post free. The “Times” calls it “ A Practical Pamphlet.” 
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*“ MANSION HOUSE”? WATCHES «crea 


Guaranteed Genuine ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER, 
ment, Bréguet Sprung, Jewelled in 13 Actions, in 
and Damp Proof Cases. 


-plaute Move- 
assive Dust 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL. 


Gentlemen's. 
18-carat Gold, Open Face P 8 
s» Hunter or Half- Hunter... 
Silver, Open Face ; 
» Hunter or Haif-Hunter 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. E.C. 
And 158 to 162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 











Does not 
Corrode the 
Skin ; keeps 
it Smooth 
and ram. 


Tinli 


SOAF (for Sensitive Skins). Premier Vinolia Soap, Bd. perTablet. 
CREAWIZ (for Itching, Eczema, Face Spots), Xs. 1id., 1s. 9d. 











POWDER (for Nursery, Redness, &c.), 1s., 1s. 9d. 





CAW’S “SAFETY” FOUNTAIN PEN 


Can *’t Leak any way you carry it. Can’t Blot or Dry Up. 


View of Pew Ready for Use. Two-thirds Actual Size. 


View of Pen Closed, 


A New Fountain Pen on a New Principle. 


When finished writing, the nib is drawn into the ink reservoir, where it is kept clean and moist ; and the reservoir being 
corked up tight by the Safety Cap (A), the Pen can be carried in any position without leakage. One twist of the wrist 
opens ‘it for filling, another twist and it is ready to write. 


$s; all with Gold Nibs; Prices 12s. 6d. and 16s. 6d.in Plain Holders; 
14s. 6d. to 41s. 6d. m Geld-Mounted Holders. 
Manufactured by FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS STATIONPRS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


CAW’S PEN & INK €0O., 168, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Baitish Aczexcy: 46, HHOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.c. 


Made in Three Si 
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FOOTBALL MATCH AT RICHMOND. 





